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Cover: “Fourth Chief of Staff” is 41-year-old Dr. Omond 
McKillop Solandt, Chairman of the Defence Research 
Board. He is the scientific member of the Chief of Staffs 
Committee and Detence Council. Among his earlier appoint- 
ments were Deputy Superintendent, Army Operational Re- 
search Group (1943); Scientific Adviser to Admiral Mount- 
batten, with rank of Brigadier (1945). He was appointed by 
the War Office as member of the Joint Military Commission 
sent to Japan to evaluate the effects of the atomic bomb. His 





report “represents a notable contrib-tion to our knowledge 
of the terminal ballistic data on this weapon... ” The 


Defence Research Board carries on the study and development of service equip- 
ment and materials, acts as advisory board to Minister of National Defence. How- 
ever much the Canadian Government steps up our defence effort—next week 
or the week after—Dr. Solandt and his board colleagues will be found in the 
vanguard (see Capital Comment).—Photo by Canadian Army 
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COMMITMENT—AT LAST 


THE GOVERNMENT'S decision to 
reassemble Parliament, step up re- 
armament measures, and offer some 
ground troops to the UN was taken, 
for practical purposes, last week. 

The thing which left Ottawa observ- 
ers baffled was the reason for the long 
delay. Formally it was said that a de- 
cision of such vital importance should 
not be taken without the whole cabinet 
present. The five absentees last week 
were Douglas Abbott, James Gardiner, 
Alphonse Fournier, Gordon Bradley 
and Wishart Robertson. With the ex- 
ception of Fournier, who was in Eu- 
rope on Government business, there 
was no obvious reason why all of 
them should not have been in Ottawa 
last week. 


COMPLICATED QUESTIONS 


THE FACT remains that the cabinet 
devoted those long hours last Wed- 
nesday and Thursday to a review of 
Canadian defence going far beyond 
the simple question of whether to raise 
troops for Korea. It considered reports 
from the Council of deputies of the 
North Atlantic Pact meeting in Lon- 
don; it had the results of consultations 
with the U.S. military chiefs. 

The long consideratiqn and the de- 
layed decision led to suggestions of a 
cabinet split; but there was no division 
on principle. Ministers apparently were 
all going the same way, but not at the 
same rate. The case for an immediate 
announcement of ground forces for 
Korea was mainly political and psy- 
chological. The Americans would have 
liked it; would have had a good effect 
certainly in parts of this country. 

The opposing view which won the 
day—with, it is rumored, the support 
ot Prime Minister St. Laurent — was 
that we should make no announcement 
for psychological effect without being 
sure how we would implement it. That 
involved a review of commitments all 
round. It even meant looking at man- 
power policy and the chances of rais- 
ing whatever new forces were wanted 
in a time of full employment. 


POLITICAL BACKGROUND 


NO OTTAWA observer denied that 
there were complicated, detailed ques- 
tions to be worked out. But in the 
background lurked the suspicion that 
the pre-war habits of the Mackenzie 
King regime still ruled. 

It was suspected by many people 
close to the scene that delay in itself 
was being regarded as a virtue, a sort 
of proof that Canada was not getting 
committed more than she needed to. 
The justification for that, if indeed it 
did apply, would be the sentiment in 
Quebec. But, in spite of openly isola- 
tionist feelings in Le Devoir and some 
other nationalist organs, most observ- 
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ers reported that Quebec opinion was 
more ready for a forward mov }y 
Canada than ever before. , : 

Whenever action does result, ne one : 
will be able to say it was not care‘ ully 
considered. 


WHERE THEIR TREASURE 


JUST for the record: — When the 
Cabinet met for these vital discussions 
last Wednesday and Thursday. Fi- 
nance Minister Abbott was en: ing 
the fishing in New Brunswick; Oppo- 
sition Leader Drew was not urgine the 
recall of Parliament—he was off ‘or a 
holiday in Italy; Agriculture Ministe: 
James Gardiner was taking a leisurely 
motor trip through the U.S. from Van- 
couver to Regina. Fisheries Minister 
Mayhew, on the other hand, reached 
Vancouver for a round of. business 
meetings on Tuesday morning. 


THE CABINET VACANCY 


THE BLUNT and rough figure of 
Humphrey Mitchell will be missed 
more than his detractors would have 
thought possible a few years ag 
Blundering as he sometimes seemed 
his homespun manner covered polit 
cal courage of a rare order. No one 
could have been more of a contrast 
the “smooth politician.” He said what 
he thought, even if it was tactless 
[he Prime Minister will probab 
not want to leave this vacancy empts 
for long. Although Mitchell was from 
Ontario it does not follow. that 
successor will be: Ontario is some- 
what over-represented -in the presen! 
Cabinet. If the Prime Minister is plan- 
ning a re-shuffle of portfolios, as man 
people think he should, this ould 
provide a suitable opportunity. 


GORDON AND RAIL WAGES 


THE 1950 railway situation ffers 
trom the situation of 1948 in severa 
ways. One of the most important !s 
that Donald Gordon is now president 
of the CNR. If the railway brot! 
hoods are relying on a last 
Government intervention in tl : 
vor—such as they got in 1948 —the! eB: \ 
may be disappointed. : 

The railways have indicate. the! 
they will improve on the conc 
board’s proposal by ensurin o: 
there is no reduction in take-h« pa mB: h 
as a result of introducing a hou ; 
week. The unions evidently thi the Ze: | 
can do better than that. But wo ¢ : 
creases, passed on directly into els 
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increases as they were in 1948 man : 
little appeal to anyone. If th, |)** Be: k 
pattern were repeated the railw + en ; i ) 
plovees might begin to think th. © Bie: p 
no limit to what they could « ee! 
The unions might be wiser t ™s* : 
the best settlement they can ‘ : 
railway managements, rath 
hoping for a last-minute gov 
intervention. It will be risky th» U™° Hiei... 
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E\| NTS in Korea raise many 
: pi ems for thoughtful Canadians. 
A member of the UN, the im- 
ute duty and obligation of 
: da is clear. We must band to- 
ioc or to Oppose aggression, no 
; ‘+r from what source. We must 
e to make the rule of law pre- 


~ 


s 


i mee hroughout the world. 

i e immediate task is military, 
2 oh would be short-sighted to 
sup ose that it is exclusively a mat- 
te: ol exerting brute force. When 
e orce has been successfully 
ex. ied, and the fighting stops in 
kK . what then? Has Canada any 
9 C bution of any consequence to 

- toward the next stage? 
e rea may be typical of a pat- 
- f events in the world to come. 
I before a satisfactory solution 
‘en found for Korea, aggres- 
; sion may break out in other parts 
a world and require UN’s in- 

} te nuion. 

x {he immediate need seems to be 
c and obvious enough. As Dr. 
O. MI. Solandt, Director General of 
¥ Deicnce Research (see cover), put 
well in a recent address to the 

? Canadian Club at Montreal: 
d : We do not think that the might 
? of the Canadian forces will deter 
irge aggressor from starting a 
( W but we are sure that we, and 


others who share our love of free- 
dom, can only remain free if we 
sf that we are both able and 
» to fight for our freedom if 
vary. If all the free nations 
this attitude clear, they may 
he e to maintain stability in the 
| until it is possible to evolve 
kind of an organization that 
‘ event war.” 


Task of the Moment 


e translation of that sentiment 
ificient reality is the task of 
: ment, not only for Canada 
com: r all other nations who do 
; nt to be enveloped in a tide 
ilitarian imperialism. 
ra 3 ll not be done without cost 
s a: thout the exercise of much 
t : id intelligence. Canada can 
to provide the material re- 








a ». And if one were to judge 
Be ier achievements in World 
: W she can measure up to the 


ests if she is determined. 

one must ask again, what 

‘ when the shooting stops? 
Co: Jer the problem raised by 
K The day will come, one 
) es, When the might of the 
| Nations’ world is so demon- 
Superior that the North 
aggressors will call a halt. 
vhere do we go from there? 








48 : 
, K will be ravaged by war, the 
- eke ss between segments of the 


p ion will be augmented, 
I { the ablest leaders will have 
iquidated”, the urban areas 
ably largely smashed, the 
stock destroyed, the poor 
ull) further impaired, the 
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/fter Korean War, What Then? 


bridges blasted, many of the farms 
untilled and the factories unpopu- 
lated. The aggressive spark may 
have been thoroughly stamped out 
from every segment of the popula- 
tion. But does the responsibility of 
the United Nations end at that 
point. Obviously not. 


The Future of Korea 


The future for Korea, which the 
UN would naturaliy want to see, 
would be a free, prosperous coun- 
try, under the domination of no 
neighbor, a constructive member of 
the UN. To bring that about will 
require not military science, not 
the arts of force and destruction, 
but the kind of creative statesman- 
ship which the U.S. needed after 
the Civil War. It will need material 
aid as well as technical assistance 
in binding up the moral and spirit- 
ual wounds of the present conflict. 
If the UN could see to it that peace 
and prosperity were restored to an 
independent and unified Korea, it 
would be the greatest possible ad- 
vertisement for it on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain. 

In our zeal to become adequate- 
ly armed, there is danger of be- 
coming pre-occupied by the tech- 
niques of force and extinction. 
After the policeman must come the 
law-giver and the statesman. 

Canada is obviously going to 
contribute to the police force of 
the world. We are spending $425 
millions or more this year to be- 
come strong in a military sense, 
and this is the first call on collec- 
tive effort. Much more may be 
necessary. But the limited effective- 
ness of intervention which stops 
short with the application of force 
should drive us to consider what 
further steps may be possible. 

Obviously, before the world 
settles down to an era of peaceful 
cooperation, many acts of great 
statesmanship and wise concilia- 
tion are going to be needed. Can- 
ada has already made some fine 
contributions, through the members 
of Parliament, and officials of the 
Department of External Affairs, to 
international gatherings. Perhaps 
this is one field in which we should 
be spending a lot more money. 
Even a fraction of the $425 mil- 
lions earmarked for defence would 
lay the foundation for training 
mediators, administrators, and edu- 
cators, such as the United Nations, 
will need for the healing forces 
when the shooting stops. 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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Financing 


Canadian Industry 


The increasingly competitive nature of 
to-day’s markets often requires new and 
improved methods of industrial production. 


A modernization program may demand 
more funds than are readily available from 
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other political and economic commun- 
ity, the Commonwealth, much more 
than economic and technical reasons, 
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She’s happy—heading for home right on time the night before pay- 
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This is the scene on payday eve in thousands of offices across the 
country where Burroughs payroll accounting machines speed and 
simplify check preparation. A single machine writes as many as 350 


checks and carnings statements an hour... or writes the checks and 


posts the ledgers and journals simultaneously and swiftly. Burroughs 
automatic simplicity reduces Operator fatigue ... cuts time, equip- 


ment and personnel costs. 


Your Burroughs man will show you how Burroughs payroll account- 
ng machines can eliminate headaches and expenses in your payroll 


department 
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Get in touch with him today, or mail coupon. 


Reduce Your Payroll Work" explains in detail two 
Burroughs plans for cutting the cost and time of payroll 
reparation with Burroughs High-Speed Payroll Machines, 
Send coupon for your copy 
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BURROUGHS HIGH-SPEED 
PAYROLL MACHINE 
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Burroughs 
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Americans must be disappointed jy 
what little aid Canada has so far 


riven 
to the UN call for help. 
New York City, NY.MRS. ROSE Si \GER 
THE day I read Michael Bark way’, 


article I noticed the press report «f the 
result of the first week of “steppx up” 


recruiting campaign. Toronto’s total 
for the Army—18; six others hac been 
signed on at London and Kingst 

How much inspiration for recy iting 
is there when no soldiers are er isted 
tor Korea? 

Foronto, Ont. ROBERT MCI ALD 
WE'RE letting Australia and New 


Zealand take our place amon. the 
world’s democracies. . . 


Winnipeg, Man. HOWARD 


BARKWAY’S Defence article 
what does he want? Have the G 
ment send our fighter planes and para- 
troopers to Korea and strip Our 
defence? 

Montreal, Que. 


‘HER 





ROBERT MINOTTI 


New Promised Land 
THE “New Promised Land” (SN, 
July 4) was really interesting. The 
story of another successful Negro 


farmer, in a Western monthly few 


years ago, gave as his reason for com- 
ing to Alberta: “I was tired of pick- 


ing cotton.” 
bacon hogs. 

Another highly respected farmer 
near Belleville was Halliday, the only 
one of his race there. Then there was 
Bill Moore, who had the Beacon Thea- 
tre in Winnipeg; Charles Brower, a 
Southern man, a high-grade tailor in 
Lethbridge: and Bill Holden, who left 


His specialty has been 


sleeping cars to run a restaurant in 
Regina. All cases of initiative and 
ability. 

Winnipeg, Man C. F. SMITH 


Most Colorful 
CONGRATULATIONS on Saturna 


NicHT’s Calgary story (SN, July 11 
Stampede Week makes it ]us 

about the most colorful city on this 

continent. 

RDON 


MRS. FRANK 


Port Carling, Ont. 
Hospitals and Nurses 


DURING a recent meeting of the EX 
ecutive Committee, Canadian Nurses 


Association, attention was drown 

the editorial entitled “Hospit and 
Negroes” (SN, June 20). I S 

quested to write and explain Vo 
that the Canadian Nurses’ Assoulatic 
has twice gone on record at (C:enel 
Meetings—the last time being )) June 
1944—as supporting the princ that 


there shall be no racial discrin. nation 
in the selection of students for ent 
ment in Schools of Nursing. |' !s ou! 


understanding that many f: spita’ 
conducting Schools of Nur. 1g 


Canada have accepted and do .ccep 
Negro nurses. 


Vontreal, Que. GERTRUDI HAl 
General Secretary-1 urer 
Canadian Nurses’ A‘ atiol 

Century Brain ‘ease! 

JUST a belated “thank you” or ™ 

‘ ’ +r ae ' 

Crerars’ crosswords. They're S 

I started [the series] a little le ' 
“To 


completed my 100th with t 
Keep You Wonder-ing” (SN, US" 
Calgary, Alberta MRS. J. H. ‘ 
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The Late Humphrey Mitchell 


is no more difficult position in the Do- 
Government than that of Minister of 


[he labor organizations think that he is 


get them all that they want, and that he 


int to his duty when he does not do so. 
mphrey Mitchell endured for the best part 
sta decade of office the slings and arrows 


geous contumely from labor leaders ot 


kinds, and it was only when it began to 
vered that his worst attackers were Com- 
. that the attacks of others began to dimin- 
iterness. For the last vear or so he enjoyed 
rds from a substantial conservative ele- 
organized labor, even while his utterances 
nning the approval of high quarters in 


and finance. 


of the least revolutionary of men, Mr. 


held the portfolio of Labor during the 
olutionary decade in its history. It was 
ic to his wisdom and sagacity that the 
\ increase in the power of organized labor 


ise Which it would have been national 


resist) took place with a minimum of 
| economic disturbance. He had great 
- innate capacity of the wage-earner and 

self-improvement and _ self-discipline 
s organizations. Fortunately he was able 
that faith to his colleagues. Much will 

how much of the same capacity his 
vill possess, and how much justification 
ith the labor organizations themselves 
the moment they are doing rather well, 
V still seem to think that everybody 1s 


prices except themselves. 


Outstanding Baby Bonuses 


NOT share the distress of those persons 
orried because of the large number ot 
’wance cheques which have never been 
their supposed recipients. There is no 
ing that these recipients obviously did 
hem, because the family allowance sys- 
ot concern itself with need; a very large 
those entitled to the allowance could 
pertectly well without it, and are re- 
not because they need it, but because 
entitled themselves to it by becoming 
Of one, two or more children. It is too 
ese cheques are “complicating the book- 
| the Finance Department,” but every 
oration has the same experience. Most 
standing cheques are undoubtedly lost, 
inance Department should cheer itselt 
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up with the reflection that it has a lot of money 
which does not belong to it, which costs it no 
interest, and which it will probably never have to 
pay. 


“Get Out Of Town”’ 


THE city of Birmingham, Alabama, has outlawed 
Communists and ordered them to “get out of 
town.” The Halifax Chronicle-Herald, we regret 
to say, approves of this action and thinks it “might 
well serve as a guide for other democratic 
peoples.” We hope it will be some time before the 
democratic people of Cenada, including Nova 
Scotia, take their guidance from the idea of 
democracy which is current in Alabama. 

We do not think Birmingham will do much to 
diminish the effectiveness of Communist propa- 
ganda by merely telling Communists to get out ot 
Birmingham, and we = question very greatly 
Whether it has the right to do even that. But our 
main objection is that it has absolutely no means 
of identifving Communists, and will almost cer- 
tainly issue orders to “get out of town” to anybody 
who, for example, tries to improve the lot of the 
Negro population of Atabama, whose lot we are 
satisfied needs improvirg, could be improved, and 


ought to be improved. 


cp 
ACCELERATED 
DEFENCE 
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The Chronicle-Herald assumes that to be a 
Communist is “to sell out one’s country, to plot 
against its institutions, and ‘lend aid and comfort 
to its enemies.” But these are things against which 
there are laws, and which can be proved in court. 
Being a Communist is something against which 
there is not at present a law, either in Alabama or 
in Nova Scotia, and which cannot be proved in 
court because there is no legal definition of what 
it means. We hope neither Nova Scotia nor Hali- 
fax will start expelling Communists until they are 
very sure what a Communist is, so that it will be 
possible to avoid being one just as it is NOW pos- 
sible to avoid plotting against the institutions of 
the country. 

The constitution awards to the Dominion Par- 
liament the task of defining crime, and we greatly 
object to any efforts on the part of Provinces or 
cities to arrogate that prerogative to themselves. 


Communists in Schools 


WE DISCUSSED recently the difficult question 
of the right to employment when there is strong 
reason to believe that the employed person is 
sympathetic to the nations opposed to us in the 
cold war, and we came to the conclusion that 
that right, in cases where the employed would 
be capable of exercising a detrimental influence 
upon any important activity in the nation, must 
necessarily be extremely limited. 

A special case in which the limitation is even 
more obvious than usual is brought to mind by 
the discussion in England about Communists in 
the schools. There is in this case another and in- 
finitely more important right which completely 
overrules any right of employment. That is the 
right of the parent to have some say about the 
character and opinions of the people who will have 
charge of his children during their school period 
\n immense majority of people in Canada, as 
in England, would be bitterly opposed to the 
idea of their children being subjected to Commu 
nist influence in the schools. and would be con- 
vinced (and we think rightly) that no sympa- 
thizer with Communism can resist the temptation 
to exercise such influence. 

The fact that the schools may be state institu- 


tions does not deprive the parents of the right to 





TRAPPED IN HIS OWN FOXHOLE 
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determine the kind of people who shall teach in 
them. Rather it lays upon the state, as educational 
authority, an imperative obligation to see to It 
that the views of parents are respected. For even 
in the modern state it should still be the family 
which really controls education; the state should 
be merely the agent of the parents of the children 
whom it educates, it should not itself be their 


educator 


La Sarre Incident 


THE intervention of Mavor Arthur J. Reaume 
of Windsor in the matter of the treatment of 
Baptist evangelists in La Sarre, Que., may do 
more good than almost any other form of protest. 
Being a Roman Catholic and bearing a French 
name, Mr. Réaume is likely to be listened to 
with some sympathy in a community which 
would resent any similar expression by an Eng- 
ish-speaking Protestant 

There are different versions of the events 
which took place recently in La Sarre, but there 
is quite enough agreement between them to 
ustifv an official investigation into a number of 


circumstances which would not be relevant to. 


nd could not be brought out in, anv trial of the 
ested persons for obstructing the police. We 
hope that Mr. Duplessis’ government will see to 


such an inquiry will be held 


Dauntless and Sedate 





WE ARI deeply interested in the project of the 
College of Europe, about which we have been 
eading in the columns of the London Observe? 
ctors seek to get together a group of 

luates from various European countries (they 

m to want North Americans) and to 

x then p so that they learn something of 
The method of mixing is 

sted the note that “a convivial European 

\ iround 40 young intellectuals.” 

But t Strange thing is that the College of 

I oO parently expects to be supported by a 
very diff t kind of people from those who will 
A spec ppea we read, is made for 

SS and sedate persons C 

VW cof 1 the 
SOU ti } Ot 

S ould 

) do I tk p Oy de i 

I Ol tellectuals 

eSS d some sedate 

b oth. (What, the 

n { S itellectual 
\ 1 ku t torming a Canadian Asso 
1) tless and Sedate if we could 

nt occurred to us 

wn as CADS. How- 

trom Canadians 

Gauntiess ind sedate 

society under som 

What, No Walter? 

ONI eECeSS in high rail- 
cit n discerning the 

In very young 

S 1 th old Grand Trunk must 

icity in 1914, when 

le post Of press repre 

ing man of English 

| Canadian journalism 
hen city editor of the 

Montreal Herala » be able to discern in a man 
yuld ultimately make 

ty men of the world 





—Nokash 


THOMPSON lays down CNR publicity crown. 


was no small achievement. In those days Walter 
Thompson gave little indication either of the 
stability with which he would cling to his new 
task or of the magnitude of the figure which he 
would cut in it; he had already had, and abandon- 
ed, more than a dozen newspaper jobs, and more- 
over he was slim. Today editors hesitate about 
whether to insert or omit a hyphen when they 
describe him as Canada’s widest travelled man 
The railways which he serves have had several 
presidents since 1914, but they have remained 
prettv much the same railway system. To news- 
paper people all over the world the retirement of 
Walter Thompson will make far more difference 





Edged Tool 


SONGS are stilled in the alr, 
Joy stifled in man’s heart; 
Summer's a ghastly flare 
Killed py a fiery dart. 
Night-hawk, where is your nest? 
Bandtail, vour fledgling dove 
Swift. vour diurnal rest? 
Sun, do vou shine ahove : 

ing trees make this smoke 
S/ uttine the sk \ away 
Life-giving leaves, charred, choke 
{nimal, bird, and Day, 
Smothering out the light 
Poisoning all the aur 
Robbing bright eves of sight, 


Voiding this landscape fair. 


\fany ad /lé sting hird 

Never will spread a wing. 
Viany a sone, faint-heard, 
Snapped like a cello’s string 
Pheasant and quail and grouse 
Breasted those waves of death 
Rabbit and shrew and mouse 
Roaste d in searc h of hre ath. 


Who wrought this erievous wrong? 
Unsheathed this sharp-edged tool? 
Played with it over-long? 

Man, thou art still a fool! 

Fire is a servant good 

Only in master hands 

Freed in the leafy woods 

It knows neither pleas nor commands. 


EMILY LEAVENS 


than any mere change in the presidency. H. was 
a public relations man in the tradition of Gorge 
Ham (the CNR will not begrudge us this nosalgic 
tribute to a rival railway), but with all the ‘rim. 
mings and improvements which the last forty 
years have added to the profession which he prac. 
tised. Some of those improvements he in\ ented 
himself. He practically created Sir Henry | horn. 
ton as a public figure; and the only conso ation 
we can see about his retirement fs that Mr. I ynald 
Gordon needs no creator, being quite capa le of 
creating himself. About half a million frien. s wil 
join us in wishing Walter Thompson many years 
of happy and useful leisure. 


Real Wages Don’t Chenge 


THE total civilian labor force of Canada in “arch 
was 5.1 million, as against 4.8 million in 1946 
The total monthly earnings of this labor force 
were 620 million dollars, against 443 milion in 
1946. The cost of living index was 164 «cainst 
123.6 in 1946. 

In terms of the cost of living there has beer 
practically no change in the per capita earnings of 
the labor force in the past four years. Thei gains 
have consisted almost entirely in a considerable 
reduction of working hours. The improvement in 
terms of cost of living was almost wholly regis 
tered during the war years. It is Open to some 
question whether the condition of the wage 
earner is really improved by an increase in his 
wage per hour accompanied by a reduction in the 
number of hours worked, at any rate when that 
number has already been reduced to the vicinit 
of 40 hours per week. Two motives have actuated 
labor in its demand for hour reduction. One was 
the desire to spread employment as much as pos 
sible in the event of a reduction in the deman 
for the product. The other was the desire to obta 
a substantial amount of overtime at the very hig 
rates agreed upon in most union contracts. It 
is nothing improper in this latter motive, ch 
merely a recognition of the fact that worh 
high ratio to capacity, in a mechanized justr 
is highly profitable to the employer, an 
share of his profits from this situation 
obtained by labor in the form of overtil 

Any substantial recession in’ business 
would involve a sharp reduction in over! 
therefore a more than proportionate red 
Wage-earners’ incomes. But such a recess! 
more or less inevitably be accompanied b SI 
decline in the price of foodstuffs and so ot 
elements of the cost of living. On the 
remuneration of labor, in terms of the thines ¢ 
sumed. is likely to be very little chang 
next ten years, no matter what policies 0 
ganizations may adopt in the hope ot ch g 


Go Right Or Get Left 


THE CCF Convention could hardly | eel 

held in a better place than Vancouver tf | 

was to convince the Eastern members 0! 

impossibility of getting along with that 

the party which believes in the Stockhol: 

tion, the Banning of the Bomb, and the ncilia 

tion” of the Korean conflict. This sect 

where more active or more vociferous th 

Pacific Coast, and its oratory and its Kroon 

wirepulling between them appear to ha\ 

goat” of the delegates from the other |! neces 

At any rate practically everything the ¢ enti 

officially did was in a rightward directio 
[here is to be a restatement of prince les a 

objectives, which will lay a lot more en 

the difference between Socialism of 


brand and Communism than was necess 
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da\. of the Regina Manifesto. Mr. Frank Scott 
we: so far as to declare that Canada will have 
a v-ecful place for profit-seeking enterprise for 
qui. a long time to come; and while that state- 
mei. may not be incompatible with a determina- 
tion never to rest until the profit motive has been 
elim nated, it at least involves the admission that 
its < mination is a long-time job. 

\\ ,at will happen to the left-wingers, who of 
cou vc include Mr. Winch and a good deal of the 
offi: 1! BC party, we do not know. Some of them 
will robably drift to the Communists, with whom 
the: perhaps should have been long since. Most 
of {em will bow to the inevitable, and accept the 
fact ‘hat a party with extreme left-wing views is 
an wipossibility in Canada so long as Russia is 
behaving in its present manner. 

Even with all these concessions to the moder- 
ates. the CCF has not much to look forward to 
during the next few years. It has had the test of 
actus! government experience in Saskatchewan, 
and “hile it prospered thereunder for a few years 
while agricultural prices were rising, it is now 
facing a period of extreme difficulty. 

Socialism itself, as a political movement for the 
gradual and non-violent replacement of the profit- 
and-cnterprise system, has lost ground heavily in 
the last few years, and in a world divided between 
Communism and_ profit-and-enterprise it may 
prove to have no permanent place. It has _per- 
d valuable service, by aiding to reconcile the 

nts of the profit system to a great increase 

welfare provisions of the state—an increase 
may have gone about as far as it can safely 
go. But the concept that profit is immoral, which 
‘ inspiring creed of most of the older So- 

ts, Is one which leads beyond the CCF posi- 

tion and (here we shall probably find Mr. Winch 


Mr. Doneleyko agreeing with us) lands its 
iltimately in the full Marxist position. And 

den icies, While they adhere to democratic 
ls, cannot now be induced to adopt the full 


Marxist position. Its perils are too obvious. 


Balanced Forces 


THI ief difference between a military alliance 

military consolidation under a single au- 

s very simple but unfortunately very im- 

It is never the case that all parts of a 

erent area are equally exposed to enemy 

ct t any one time. If the whole area is under 

iuthority, the dangers and costs of such 

can be and should be more or less 

pread over the whole area. If the area is 

number of different authorities, those who 

the less exposed positions invariably try to 

much as they can of the dangers and 

relligerency to those who occupy the more 

portions. And if the less exposed portions 

as they usually are, they try to substi- 

cial exertion for the manpower exertion 

‘ outer areas are compelled to make for 
satety. 

‘orth American continent, which is very 

osed to enemy action except from the 

‘s traditionally taken advantage of this 

to leave the main burden of belligerency 

ople of the outer marches. The North 


\t Pact is a promising move in the direction 
ot e equitable distribution of military sacri- 
Hee the phrase “balanced collective forces” 
wi s become its keynote is painfully lacking 
Ind ness. It will not be possible to rely on the 
Pact less the less immediately endangered 
et show a willingness to accept a much 
large are than in the past of the sacrifices in- 
ad 


the earliest stages of a war between the 


libertarian and the authoritarian countries. Any 
suggestion that the appropriate share of Canada 
in the implementation of the Pact should consist 
largely in the provision of armaments and of train- 
ing fields for more active belligerents is bound to 
create resentment and distrust in Europe. 
Nothing can alter the geographical fact that 
the countries of Western Europe are more exposed 
than North America to the destructive forces of 
the enemy. But to add to this disability by requir- 
ing them to provide an overwhelming proportion 
of the manpower required in the early stages of 
the war, while the remoter countries get ready at 
their leisure, is to falsify the whole idea of 
balanced collective forces” and to fall back into 
the old system of loose and unpledged alliances 
which twice very nearly delivered the democracies 
into the hands of the tyrants. It is essential that 
the peoples of this continent should realize that 
their liberties are just as much endangered as 
those of the people of Europe and that the preser- 
vation of them calls for just as much sacrifice 


German Immigration 


IT IS now more than five years since Germany 
ceased to resist the military efforts of the Allies. 
Owing to the impossibility of any agreement as to 
terms of peace between the Western Allies and 
Russia, no peace has ever been made, and Ger- 
mans are still enemy aliens in the eyes of the 
Canadian Government. With a few exceptions the 
permanent immigration of citizens of the Third 
Reich into Canada is therefore prohibited, and 
the temporary admission of such persons for one 
or two years is pretty heavily restricted, though it 
is probably true, as claimed by Government 
spokesmen, that “Canada has gone as far as any 
other country in easing gradually the restrictions” 
resulting from enemy alien status. The chief con- 
cession as regards permanent immigration is, 
however, only that of PC 1606 in favor of certain 
relatives of persons already legally resident in 
: husband or wife (and 
daughter, 


Canada. These relatives are 
prospective husband or wife), son, 
brother or sister, orphan nephew or niece under 
21: and the husband or wife and unmarried chil- 
dren of the son, daughter, brother or sister. 

It seems somewhat absurd that the attitude of 
Canada towards the immigration of German 
nationals should be almost entirely governed 
the technical circumstance that a state of war still 


LS A 


Ill Wind 


(On July 23, while attending a local swimming 
tank, I left my rol ed-up towel in what appeared 
to be a safe place before I went into the water. 
On my return, both the towel and the package of 


cigarettes rolled up it had disappeared. ) 


MAY he who pouched my towel and my smokes 
Enjoy them hoth. Vay dog-davs find him cool 

Cutting the deep with superhuman strokes, 
The envy of all others in the pool. 


May all those cigarettes he vot for free 

{fiord him fragrant pleasure without stint. 
And may the towel that he hooked from me 

Dry his bronzed brow and neck, and leave no 


lint 


lesser man might fulminate and curse 
Against man’s inhumanity. Not 1. 
Light-fingered friend, you have inspired this verse 
For which a cheque may reach me by and by. 


You've far from robbed me, unknown sir. In- 
stead, 
Your theft will leave me two or three bucks 


ahead. 
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exists five years after the actual war came to an 
end. It is not because Canada does not want Ger- 
mans that Germans cannot come to Canada; it is 
simply because Russia refuses to join with the 
other Allies in making peace with Germany. The 
situation is rendered even more absurd by the fact 
that a large part of Germany is occupied by a na- 
tion with which we are technically at peace but 
are actually engaged in what is universally describ- 
ed as a cold war; and a great many Germans would 
very much like to get out from under this occupa- 
tion and to settle in a democratic country. 


PASSING SHOW 


WOMEN constitute one-third of the wage- 
earners of Great Britain, says a statistic. We 
suspect that they also get the wages of the 
other two-thirds. 


No, Millicent, TV may be a disease, but 
it isn’t a cross between TB and VD. 


“What has become of the old-time great 
preacher?” pathetically asks the Watertown, 
NY, Times. Probably disappeared, like the 


old-time great congregation. 


In Belgium the thing that starts a confla- 
gration is spelled Spaak. 

There’s a hint in UN procedure for a 
possible ene of our police courts. 
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Maria’ 


Why not have the criminal preside over his 
own trial? 


The Book-Lover 


I read old English novels, good and fat, 
Until I'm smothering; 

(nd then I sit and sigh, and marvel at 
The Heights 'm Wuthering! 


British attention has shifted from edible 
oils in Kenva to Communists in Britain, or 
in other words from groundnuts to under- 
ground nuts. 


Mr. Gardiner says he is not worried about 
the Government’s mounting stock of butter, 
now over 20 million pounds. Of course he 


can always sell it as margarine 


The CCF, according to the Montreal Ga- 
zette, has failed to appeal to Canadian 
youth. And the Progressive 
have just appointed a secretary named Kidd 


Conservatives 


“Battles are still won on the ground,” says 
the Montreal Star. Yes, but vou have to be 
right on the ground to win them. 


t appears that the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR awards the Order of Mother Heroine 
(Gold Star) with Scroll to mothers who 
give birth to a tenth child. We've always 
wondered what the Su preme Soviet did with 


its time, and now we know 


\ Glasgow paper advertises “Well furn- 
ished flat with bath on tram-lines.” This 
confirms our belief that the Scots never do 
anything in private that they would not do in 
public. 


Canada is short on guns and still shorter 
on gunners. But we have butter, and plenty 


ot butterers. 


Lucy says people whe rely on a skeleton 


defence force are liable to become skeletons. 
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FOREIGN POLICY is linked with defence. Ex- 


{ffairs Minister Lester Pearson chats with 


RCAF North Sta pilot Fl / HW Smith Three destrovers and. the 


Arms and the Old Man 


“Korea’’ Is the Code Word for the West 
But Too Many Pretend Not to Know It 


by Michael Barkway 























\S vhen | boveott the Security Council, the UN 
Old Mar tound hin couldn't have acted. Get your perspec- 
‘ high-backed wood tive right. if vou're going to write 
s eed § n these thing 
he was He looked at me fiercely. I gulped 
It k eported his ind started to protest. but he was in 
once SN It it hadn't been for that 
due to Russian stupidity, 
¢ and would we be anv more excited about 
u Korea thar thout Malava or Indo 
S C China? Ask the British about this. O 
11 he French. Thev’'ve been doing this 
Ss \ lo 
wv 3 
THIS time did get in my protest 
“All right. but they weren't fighting a 
scale campaign: and they're de 
S ¢ fending parts of their Empire. And, 
‘ aiter a whethe ts an accident or 
RB . MICHAEL BARKWAY not, it happens that the UN did take 
s st being on Korea. And remember. we wanted 
ough t to. The Canadian Government 
Hi < what expect. Be made a great point of that 
t intor Don't he a didac lic = he said 
places Think of it. trom jim. It made me 
| sist eating vourselt angry, and I said: “Il think it’s out 
must rageous that we've been so halt-heart 
Whe I'd gotten ed about the whole business.’ 
“wn he Oh. so do I he said casuall It 
Phese art calmed me down. Then fe got didac 
tic But vou must be indi it about 
Korea the right thing 
N t c \ 1 ‘You should know your history 
i h } es t I Sh hin ne went on There was a time when 
} UN had a military staff committee 
paring plans for an international 
( r fa | torce. Canada was going to contribute 
Ball 1, | I ted Its a in army brigade group to that [his 
\ said. “Bound to would be in °46 or thereabouts. Then 
I} { ted in that part the UN effort broke down. Usual rea- 
It I rt t SOI And after that vou really ought 
Ev to Know these things—after that it was 
Britist t t Tec I t ‘reed that Canada and the other 
D t xplod Us only ar smaller powers Don’t wince,” he 
t { { Nath ot yroke off. “We are one of the smaller 
doin this at It e Russians mowers. It was agreed that we would 


as to not try to keep troops ready fo! 


service all over the world. Nobody can 
blame us for that. Least of all the 
Americans. Got that? There was no 
reason why we should have had troops 
ready to send to Korea.’ 

“LT never said we should have.” I 
broke in. “But surely when the occa- 
sion did arise we could do something 
about it. We could have raised troops 
at once. Even the fishing holidays ot 
ministers could have been broken.” 

I guess I said that bitterly: I felt 
that some of 


down pretty badly by being so unutter- 


Our ministers had let us 


ably detached about the whole thing. 

“Don't be petty.” he snapped 

“Well, if there’s nothing we should 
have done.” I answered. "why did you 
say these are inglorious days?” 

He sighed: “Dear me. Do I make 
myself so very unclear? IT did nor say 
there was nothing we should have 
done. I did say there was no earthly 
reason to go rushing ground troops, 
which we haven't got. to Korea. What 
I said was ‘Korea is the code word’ 
but vou were too dumb to see it.” 

I took the bait. “Well, 1 don’t quite 
see What vou meant.” 

“L supposed not.” he said: and you 
could almost see the acid eating into 
his moustache. “Surely you read spy 
stories.” he resumed. “On receipt of 
the code word everything starts to 
happen. The fuses are lit and the secret 
factories all over the country are 
blown simultaneously 

This wasn't what I'd expected. “You 
think.” I started. “that the Russians 
Were planning ““T don’t think any- 
thing about the Russians,” he inter- 
rupted. “Except that thev’ve made a 
lot of mistakes. It wasn’t their code 
word. It was ours. Once the Russians 
launched their aggression in’ Korea, 
and once it was resisted by the Ameri- 
cans, things had to start happening. 

“They happened in Washington ail 
right. They happened, with not too 
much delay, in London. In Ottawa we 
doodled.” He wagged a finger at me 

‘But. voung man,” he snapped, 
“two weeks ago the Cabinet ministers 
Were shut up together for hours on 
Mr. King’s tuneral train. And for the 
first time they really considered the 
code word ‘Korea.’ It is even con- 
ceivable.” he = said pompously, “that 


their bewildered minds began to 
towards the conclusions which 
of us had reached a month earlie 
that isn’t proved yet.” 


But I still didn’t get his point 


“Dear me.” he repeated, “yj 
again. I feel like the amateur sle 
the end of a detective story. We 


been hypnotized that’s what 


sleuths say—by the question of ¢ 
troops tor Korea. We must look 
Whole defence picture. Korea m 
the right place tor them, or it m 


on the other side of the world. It 1 


be Persia or Europe or Britain 


one thing that was absolutely clea 


thing that not even a child could 


was that we had to have more tre 


What's the use of discussing wl 


send them before vou've got tl 


“TI see that.” I answered. “But 


do you get the troops unless Vv 


tell them who thev're going to 


"WELL. now.” he said: “that w 
other blunder the Government 
never have made. They should 
kKnown—dear knows everybod 
knew—that you wouldn't get 
merely to fill out the permanent 
But vou don't have to tel 
Where theyre going to fight 
know who they're going 
and they don’t care where Th 
don’t want to sit around this co 
“What should we have done 
It's hard getting him to be spe 
“The reason why these hay 
such inglorious days.” he said, 
Wwe got the code word and 
know what to do. Korea mea 
weve got to be ready to me 
Russians almost anywhere alme 
time. It might be a general w 
its much more likely to be 
‘frontier Operation.’ And—cont 
We're not ready for that. 
Canada nor anybody else. B 
Americans and the British hay 
ed: so have the Australians.” 
1 put in my last feeble peep. 
made something of a start to 
He snorted fiercely. “Indust: 
duction, volunteers, and aerop 
not even the right kind of aer 
We've got to re-arm till it hurt 
doesn't hurt, it’s not adequate 
He hadn't offered me 
drink. It was hot, and I left. 


—Nation 
DEFENCE POLICY must keep step with foreign policy and critical world conditions. Defence 

Brooke Claxton here learns some finer points of Link trainer. A(-M W. A. Curtis, Chief of Air Staff, instruct 
North Star squadron on the airlift must be only start of a bigger p 
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We Didn't Plan for This Kind of War 


This One Is World War Two-and-a-Half and No Western Expert Expected It 
The United Nations Allies Have Been Playing the Korean War by Ear 


by Col. Wallace Goforth 


CAN \DA is not ready to fight the 
kind «! war that emerged suddenly on 
June 5, when six North Korean divi- 
sions and their armored spearheads 
crash.d southward over the 38th 
Parallel. They’re still crashing. 

Be! re anyone starts, prematurely, 
to assign blame for this failure, let us 
set the record 
Straight on two 
points. 

First, no one in 
the Atlantic Pact 
nations showed 
any more fore- 
sightedness than 
did the Canadian 
Defence Depart- 
ment. Neither 
WALLACE GOFORTH Whitehall, nor the 


Pentagon, nor the Western Union high 
command at Fontainebleau, nor the 
Military Committee of the Atlantic 
Powers expected the unprecedented 
situation which now confronts them. 

Secondly, our existing defence plans 


reparations are needed just as 
day as they were last Spring. 
eat of a World War III has 
ceded. On the contrary, it has 
Vee tensified by events in Korea. 
It is popular in official quarters at 
Otta Washingion, and London to 
We were not strategically sur- 
s »y the North Korean attack. 
‘nown to be imminent weeks 
ice. It achieved only tactical 
by the weight and scale ot 

ding forces.” 
I explanation is beside the point. 
Th emlin did, in fact, achieve a 


(UCCUE ECO C OO OEO OSES EROS SESE OSES SR ESSER SESE SSE RSE SESE SERECEE ES: 


CO] OFORTH, a well-known Ca- 
litary analyst, was Directo 

Duties (Weapons) during 

War Il at NDHQ, Ottawa. 


EX [S in the West's defence research were represented at spring Ottawa /neeting. L. to r.: Sir Alwyn 
( tish Joint Services; Dr. G. S. Field, Deputy Director-General, DRB; Sir Chas. Wright, U.K. Naval 
o U.S.; Dr. Solandt (see cover); Vice-Adm. H. T. W. Grant, Chief of Naval Staff; F. H. Rich- 

§. Research Board. So far, weapons used in Korean war have been ‘mproved, conventional types. 


ri 


Strategic surprise of the first magni- 
tude, by launching a “World War 
Two-and-a-Half”, which no experi- 
enced military authority in the West- 
ern nations believed to be possible. 

We had grown familiar during the 
Cold War with guerrilla incursions, as 
in Greece; with the seizure of power 
through control of police and military 
forces, as in Prague; and with Red 
conquest through conventional civil 
war, as in China. What has happened 
in Korea fits none of these models. 

The “impossible” surprise, achieved 
by militant world Communism in this 
instance, is that a satellite peasant 
nation of only ten million people, 
with no military reputation or tradi- 
tion, could produce in five years a 
first-class striking force. The high 
quality of Soviet armament is an im- 
portant, though secondary, element of 
surprise. 


Soviet Training System 


Excluding moral considerations, the 
greatest factor has been a truly superb 
system of Soviet military training. 
Those who have some experience with 
various native Asiatic armies will be 
the first to credit the Russian officers 
concerned with a_ record-breaking 
performance. It has, perhaps, no paral- 
lel in recent military history. 

Even if allowance is made for a 
generous scale of Russian “observers” 
with North Korean units, the standard 
of combat performance by junior na- 
tive officers and men can still be rated 
as exceptional. 

The most vital lesson of the Ko- 
rean war is not the unpreparedness 
of the Western nations, but the re- 
assessment that now becomes essen- 
tial of Soviet satellite military strength. 
Every calculation we have hitherto 


/ 


made of Soviet striking power must 
be revised upwards, to include much 
greater weight for the satellite armies. 
All of our wishful thinking, about 
Eastern European and Red Chinese 
forces being “more of a nuisance than 
a help to Russia”, must now be dis- 
carded. 

The scale of military effort required 
of each Commonwealth nation, and 
each Atlantic Pact power, must soon 
be substantially increased. We can no 
longer hope to deter further aggres- 
sion, except by restoring what Gen- 
eral Omar Bradley calls a “working 
equilibrium of fighting strength.” 

One might venture to suggest that 
the Soviet General Staff are almost <¢s 
surprised as we are, by the results 
they have achieved thus far in Korea 
through their apt and eager pupils. 

Even an early restoration of the 
Korean status quo ante—a highly im- 
probable contingency—would not ma- 
terially lessen the effects of this stra- 
tegic surprise. The rank and file of 
Asiatic peoples, despite their recent 
nationalist fervor, are especially sus- 
ceptible to a display of ruthless force. 
Their respect for effective power tends 
always to overshadow understanding 
of—or attention to—moral issues. 

In spite of the spectacular recent 
achievements of the Security Council 

until Russia returned last week to 
confuse its discussions (see Front 
Page) the time for diplomatic 
pressure and manoeuvres, as the prin- 
cipal instrument for preserving world 
peace, has passed. There is now only 
one practical road to peace. It Is a 
long, unpleasant and rough road. It 
calls tor retravelling—in the opposite 
direction—part of the easy way of 
demobilization along which we have 
drifted since V-J Day in 1945. 


If Ottawa has played the Korean 
war “by ear” thus far, so have our 
other United Nations allies, including 
the U.S. The past is not important. 
The only thing that matters is how 
soon, and how skilfully, we start to 
correct our mistakes. 


Polite Steps? 


For what sort of war then has 
Canada been preparing? How have 
our postwar defence budgets—av erag- 
ing some $250 millions per year 
been spent? Where do we need to 
revise our plans in the light of the 
Korean lessons? How much will these 
revisions cost? Can we go on having 
more butter along with more -guns? 
Can we reasonably expect a rising 
standard of living, during a prolonged 
period of international twilight that is 
neither peace nor yet full-scale war? 

Above all, can we hope to meet 
our new military commitments with- 
out taking some politically sensitive 
steps towards increased military man- 
power, by induction (the polite mod- 
ern euphemism for conscription)? 

Canada stayed outside the Cold 
War while it lasted, except for sub- 
stantial economic assistance, moral 
support and diplomatic encourage- 
ment to those of our partners who 
bore—and still bear—the brunt of 
Soviet pressure: in Greece, Germany, 
Malava, Viet Nam, Korea and China 

Canadians generally were educated 
to think in terms of a World War III 

if it came at all—that would be 
dominated by the new weapons of 
mass destruction. Any such war was 
regarded as remote in time—not pos- 
sible before 1957, and probably much 
later—for which more or less leisure- 
lv preparation, with a strong scientific 
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CONTINUED ON PAGE <i 


REFITTING of destroyers with new weapons and 
equipment is delicate operation. Les Fuller of 
Esquimalt studies HMCS Crescent blueprints with 
Navy technicians G. E. Churchill, Len Corbett 
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The Case of the Clutching Hand 


Is the Honeymoon Over for Rapacious Public Servants? 
Observations Here and Abroad Suggest a Change. 


by Gordon McCaffrey 


+. 4 


IN A HOTEL lobby on Montreal's 








Dominion Square. a stranger noticed 
‘ gage marked with shipping 
e e 3.0. to Naples, 
Italy. and asked us whv we didn’t flv. 
You can flv almost as cheaply, vou 
dont waste a Week on the way, and 
( eed to give any tip.” 
\fter registering and checking our 
gs. We pursued the matter. asking 
e stranger if he tipped bell-bovs. 
Nalters d ¢ drivers In our in 
\ eves. he appeared to be m 
c Ye quite generous 
N s often as used le ad 
c Ye ) s velgnted 
\ eX ot ¢ yags. th 
c ‘ ) } re Bi Wt TUS 
C Ad s Cdse 1 We desk 
( ) And the same goes to 
ew l ig ce for a 
\ | S c St O pay 
I 
\ v 0) \\ OS 
H ) e c drive e 
ged The same he came 
c egoric I pav him to take 
ere to there Most cab- 
( c ese davs just stop at the curb. 
\ » open the door, and 
C wn bags. They don't 
des 
One bell-hop summed up his own 
eXperience ‘Yo c generalize 
c ir Case. Dut mest ol 
C S ee ere back to normal 
nes. About the same as 1939 and 
4( Ihe war davs when the money 
s 1 pockets are definitels 
OV ¢ ! cy nave deen lO! two vears 
Mavbe Korea’ll bring “em back.” 
Betore we left Toronto last month, 
we spent a afternoon with the 
prialt d i Walle and the bartender 
( e downtown — Toronto 
NOtTeIS Mos to discussion con 
sisted so f Canadian 
c ne s ] ‘ its and 
) | Ss to Ww American tours 
do s I Nel t vho had seen 
the b Amer d Europe 
| 1 sisted Ups i 
Calistic ) C \l 
20 s Nest S dg clubs 
I B r Rockies and 
S t pp Oo Was 
| ilways he 
press th 
~ S ‘ d otne 
d n they can 
C S c ttention of 
\ Vad , YU p ¢ t th peo 
ple who come downtown ft n eve 
I It { Dudget to make it the 
s rt e Week or the month 
Thev w S ce without fuss 
I} c per ce Wi De tne 
bank mpre rio, the societ 
won vho isn't satisfied with the 
s rood though it may he 
I itt nest iDie nd the most 
accomplished waiter, flowers and at 
tention from the captain. When they 
order they ask for special hor 


ad oeuvre crepes suzettes and so on. 


At this point the waiter interrupted. 
He said his practice had been to treat 
evervbody the same. and by that he 
meant being efficient. pleasant and 
courteous. “He's a poor waiter who 
spends more time on the custome! he 
expects will give him a tip.” 

He admitted that every walter, 
Whether he’s a fly-by-night who isn’t 
worthy of the name or the profession- 
al who has served a long apprentice- 
ship. has an innate disregard for “the 
ruddy suff” who asks ter all kinds of 
favors, and at the end of the evening 
leaves with not so much as a thank 
u. But in the typical stoicism of the 
vaiter, he shrugged his shoulders 


Phat’s all part of the business.” 


A Form of Bribery 


The particular bar where we were 
leaning was quiet all afternoon. From 

to 5 p.m. there were only three cus- 
tomers in one party and another alone 
The waiter didn't show us his tips, but 
said he couldn't count on them for a 
living 

Our three informants were more in 
agreement on other aspects of tipping. 
Without a doubt, it’s a form of bribery, 
and wherever it exists, it supports a 
mild form of black market. (Cana- 
dian veterans remember it as quite 
vicious among London cabbies.) The 
headwaiter with a full house can 
usually find a table when he’s given 
the proper inducement. The waiter 
tends to avoid the table where the 
tipping’s light. and gives undue atten- 
tion to a customer when the No. 1 
savs. “Take care of this man.” 


In favor of tipping is the fact that 





hotel salaries, the lowest in any busi- 
ness, are based on the existence of the 
extra source of income. While they 
don’t exist now, there used to be hote!s 
and clubs in Canada where an em- 
ploy ce paid to be allowed to work as 
a waiter. Since the advent of unions. 
bell-bovs get $2 to $2.50 a day in the 
big centres. and $40 to $60 a month 
in the small towns and resorts. Waiters 
register up to $5 a day. The rest 's 
up to their enterprise, charm and luck. 

The bartender had been busy stock- 
ing the retrigerator with ale without 
entering into the discussion to this 
point. His views were diametrically 
opposed to those of the maitre d 
perhaps because of his background. 

“Personally.” he said. “I feel silly 
if anvbody gives me a tip. Why shou'd 
he? The drink costs him three times 
what it’s worth.” 

He had nothing but contempt tor 
the proprietor who makes 300 per 
cent gross” profit. throws ridiculous 
fortunes on plush, chrome and glass, 
hires expensive entertainers, but pays 
the help a pittance. The “high-class” 
surroundings were a competitive ele- 
ment in the construction of bars and 
contributed to a crippling overhead, 
but fail to attract customers who have 
not enough money for a drink. 

The waiter confided that some wait- 
ers make a habit of “putting on the 
pressure to make a customer feel ob 
ligated.” He feels the tipping custom 
makes waiters acquisitive, sneaky, 
jealous, and mercenary. 

During the last few years, the bev- 
erage room and dining-car waiters 
have organized in unions. Benefits 
have been immediately forthcoming. 


—Miller 


CAUGHT between two fires. But now the hands aren't so formidable as once. 


i 


WRITER McCaffrey 


SS Columbia en route 


Better working conditions, 
hours with overtime and higher 
have cracked a system that h 





at 


duced waiters to the status of begvar 


at the mercy of the public. 
The goal of the unton ts still 


way off. A steward 


Prince George, tor instance, ca 
S80 in wages with free board 

the 10-day trip between Vanc 
and Skagway, Alaska (eight-hor 
plus overtime). In addition 
clear $100 in tips each round-t 


oO 


RMS 


earn 





waitress at Banff Springs Hotel o 


Jasper Park Lodge ts paid $48 


overtime, a month. 


vears haven't encouraged studc 
vo back a second year. 
summer of 1948, the dining-ca 
ards threatened to. strike 
Wages, which were conceded. 


And on Shipboard 


Some of the stewards 
lumbia told us the hey-dey of 
tipping is over. The carriage t 
going by air, leaving ships to 
tours, and this vear, pilgrims 
ard gets free board and £20 
for a day’s work that begins at 
and ends long atter dinner. 
the passengers scraped and sa 
the trip and did not tip easily. 


We asked one of 


the Americans (90 per cent 
passengers) were tipping 
to their reputed carelessness. H 
ed to a tumbler where the da 
was pooled to be shared with 
steward and the bartender. 
ists Were apparently paying | 
tion to their guide books, w! 


variably declare that 


pect” $5 from each passenge 
five or six-day trip. His ansy 


the same as that of 


Montreal and the waiter in 
“You can’t count on tips for 


nowadays.” 


There’s always the exceptio 
rule. Earlier this summer, 
can railroad had to reverse its 
It submitted to the pervers 
travellers who invariably 
anti-tipping rule by slipping ‘ 


under the plate. The 


“You just can’t change huma 
that refuses to break with 


tions.” 








rter 
Udit 


sald 
fire 
yatuit 


ynven- 
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Wood, Work and Will 


Dr. Laporte of New Brunswick 


by Sivart Trueman 


~ “A IBBY,” Dr. Paul Carmel La- 
port ilways tells his patients, “is 
wonderful medicine.” And, if this is 
true. then Dr. Laporte is the healthi- 

r est ncn in New Brunswick. 
He is. above all, a medical man. 
He i. ilso an oil painter, a carpenter, 


- TA 


a mechanic and a plumber. As_ his 
wife Nus just acquired a small joom 
and set it up in their Edmundston 
home. and as Dr. Laporte has been 


Alternates Chisel and Scalpel 











heard to remark he would like to 
have one of those homespun neckties, : ‘di : 
he undoubtedly add weaving to | cS | 
OF this list. He’s like that. es 
n He even once made a snowmobile. i 4 
and obtained a patent for snow chains, bed ey €LES your program a 
rer ind ed to invent a vehicle that re : . : 
es would travel on earth and water and mmsurance p SLAB RAGES 
re- sn \nother time some imitation- 
rs marble statuettes he had cast exploded c 
shile they were drying out, and nearly Fa LLL when your customers can’t 
ne iim. There has never been a : 
MIS ment in Dr. Laporte’s life. 
ir most significant feature about DR. P. C. LAPORTE 
ing »bies, however, is that he com- 7 
vel hines them with a second term as pres- Connors, the last parish in upper osses caused by customer You can insure all, a selected 
\ dent of the New Brunswick Medical Madawaska County. It was an ex- failures can be just as fre- group, or just one account. 
6a Co He has. at the same time. hausting lite, ms he attended patients quent and far more costly than SEND FOR BOOK 
h | » j ‘ . +r as far as /) miles away. 
\ ¢ da reputation as a wood carver aaa <p ses those resulting from fire and 
i id sculptor. His plaques ; ifurine r. Laporte move wn to Clair, oT ; : ; rrr 
( id sculptor. His plaques and figurines I SPE Coke CESRVERS ES Jags other hazards. The question is You will tind our book “Why 
Jus n several prizes of the Ameri- Where he opened a private hospital . ee ; a = 
: aia : oe : ; ‘ 10t will Credit Losses wipe out Safe Credits Need Protection’ inter- 
ef Physicians’ Art Association in under Red Cross auspices and con- eee canes aos rr Se ' ~ 
ti Chic and Atlantic City. ducted it for nearly two decades. The your profits... but cov/d Credit esting, timety, helpful. To 
é His personal success, however, is hospital burned in the early 1930's, Losses wipe out your profits. receive a copy promptly, just 
awe wershadowed by the ability he has the fire destroying his fine library and phone the American Credit office 
he shown to impart his own zeal and skill art ge And the answer is AMERICAN ss sahehehik Cake Gk Mabank daiaeiale 
eee . : ae Then he moved to Edmundston to J eC ‘ 
s—to a group of French- < I = ’ C : mone ¢ Crepitr INsurANCE. It guarantees Snemen ‘Binmeienads 
spe : young carvers and artists of continue Nis —? ee ee payment of accounts receivable Coy pany or NEW 
Mada\aska County who are his pupils brother, Dr. P. H. Laporte, New protects one of your most : 52 
: € me - 
ind ose “studio” is Dr. Laporte’s Brunswick Minister of Health, (killed bl ae bl York, Dept. 53, 
“ r » Tul > sie a 
( workshop. in a car accident a few years later). VAIIAE SO SEGRE: VIREESI Toronto, Montreal, 
ris Dr. Paul Carmel Laporte is, by any asses. Sherbrooke, or First 
> j Dollar-a-week Man > . . : ; , 
oi gauge of measurement, a remarkable ld- 
ace ' ement, a remarkable AmericanCreditInsurancepays National Bank Build 
en I ¥ es eit “i man. He has found time somehow tc ‘ so. Baltimore 2 
W- 0 ‘ind the origin of Dr. Laporte’s Be Beaters you when vour customers can t ing, Daltimore -, 
ew \ torr week Giaieinas enti aioe ta be a choir director in every place he Racewla’ 
E ee IC Ood Ci go VC ave t ‘i : > t arviand. 
nt . has lived, an amateur-theatrical spon- . enables you to get cash tor 


kK exactly half a century—to 


sor, a lecturer for the Red Cross and 


past due accounts . improves 


tT when the Vercheres Que., . —— oy 
( era St. John Ambulance, a leading figure e Danks & ter 
e graduated from high school sate Wecidaes 9 , ae your credit position with banks GA e “7: CAL gta 
( E > ‘sii ; ‘ives. chairm; ; 
ul 1e ictor oan drives, Chairmen and suppliers. é PRES NT 





’e of 14. He became an ap- 

to a Montreal wood carver 
ind et maker and, the doctor re- 
cour e got a 100 per cent raise in 
e end of the first year (from 
a week to $1 a week; the 
he was given $1.50 a week). 
er youngster attended art 
ery vear evening. 


ot the military medical board at Ed- 
mundston in two world wars. Four 
vears ago he founded the Madawaska 
Construction Company, of which he 
is president; it has built schools, a col- 
lege, a power station, among other 
things, and paid out more than 
$400,000 in wages in 1948-49. 





Canadian Division 











fi \ itterward, in 1909, fresh out , Now, after 40 years, Dr. pe 
ex: ot | Dr. Laporte came to New has resigned trom the active medica 
Br k and set up practice ‘n the staff of the Hotel Dieu at Edmundston 
, rT ( iF; ens and is restricting himself to private GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
os srand Falls. Those were des- : : 
, per ‘Ss for the fledgling physician practice. But that doesn’t mean he is EE —EEE——_- 
n t 1 ; : « : 9 « « . 
nto st month he always made his iny less busy than usual 
vin “sound dinner time—that is, Dr. Laporte is also anxious to pro- OFFICES IN TORONTO, MONTREAL AND SHERBROOKE 
Vite 1 : ° as 9 ’ 
= had any calls to make—on mote the teaching of his “pacala” or 
the the choce that the family would in- wood-carving technique in the public |_ —TITiti TRY LOVELY ssmssssssss 
neri- Ite to stay for supper. schools. “Pacala’—a term derived VISITING ENGLAND? 
lic’ Le ig English was a long and from the first two letters of his rine a ; te emia cca tra 
ind ‘ ~ - é | ’ : ifie > > en why nof stay at e es ent oteil 
if ard isk. For many vears Dr. La- names—is a simplified method suitec : 
vu “ « . « 9 ; shit 
oad port shed up on it by comparing particularly to beginners. THIS YEAR & Country Club? Situated in beautiful Kent 
an ( i aq up oni VY CC mparing : a ; ce om a acl ils countryside, only 25 minutes from London 
artel : Press despatches in the No, Dr. Laporte’s partial retirement | "o"ccccn ao close neighbors, but sim minutes to Modern comforts, excellent cuisine. Swimming 
aid 1 Telegraph-Journal with the doesn’t mean that he is any less busy | self course. Privacy and relaxation, and center Pool, Tennis Courts. Attractive terms. Prompt 
A re " : : . = a of hunting and fishing fun ertect tor two or attention to Air-mail enquiries. 
iture [ rsions in Quebec dailies. than usual, he pointed out last week. It | three adults, also available second cottage for at : oa quir = 
2 I three vears i ye qe 5 2AaNc ‘ . ¢ % ac . guests or servants. References required. For in- rite:—Manager, e West Kent Hotel & 
ven De 1 ee years in Grand Falls just means that work hasn’t as much formation, Box 245, Saturday Night, Toronto Country Club, Bickley, Kent, England 


rte spent a similar period at 


chance to interefere with his hobbies. 
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NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


British Columbia: 


THE VITAL RUN 


THIS IS the vear when fishermen are 


weight of the 
the 
the 


ympletion of 








hrs eveice sinee cc I 
es ish tunnels at Hell's Gate 
e Fraser Rive 
First reports this week, as the run 
started. said it looked good 
After salmon hatch, thev swim out 
e Pacific. return four vears later 
to go up the Fraser, spawn and die 


uway construction 


he First Great War narrowed 





e Fraser River, made it tough for 
sowerful salmon to get by. The tun- 
el svstem was designed to make it 
eas - 

Now this is the vear when it will 
ell its real value. The size of the run 
A ell how manv salmon success- 

got ut e ve oO Vears ago 
spawned 
Quebec: 
THE BATTLE WON 
WITH charges agains ve Baptists 
c closec 1 civic. officials 
ssure I gelists 
c ’ Ye A Me 
» \ . -& 








I . inatior Tt received by 
nave com 


itistied them that the Baptists 
vere merely exercising rights which 





are granted to all religious minorities 
in the Province of Quebec.” 

On July 30, Baptist missionaries 
held another street meeting in La 
Sarre. This time, though there was the 
same angry hostility from 200 villag- 
ers. there was no violence: the vil- 
lage’s lone constable and one provin- 
cial policeman were there to keep 


order 


Newfoundland: 
FIX IT & BILL "EM 


PREMIER Smallwood announced last 
week that the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment was effecting temporary repairs 
to the Portugal Cove wharf and would 
bill Ottawa, regardless of the conten- 
tion of Gerald Millar, Canadian Gov- 
ernment representative now in St. 
John’s. Ottawa savs that upkeep of 
wharves is not a federal responsibility. 

Smallwood also said that the sooner 
Millar was withdrawn from New- 
foundland the “better pleased the 
Newfoundland Government will be.” 

Portugal Cove is nine miles from 
the St. John’s terminus for ferry boats 
maintaining contact between Bell 
Island iron ore mines and Newfound- 


nd mainland 


ALERTED 


IN VIEW of the Korean. situation, 
Newfoundland in her strategic position 
ot Gibraltar of North America, is ever 
mindful of potential danger. 

[he other dav Major-General Ly- 
man P. Whitten, commander of the 
United States bases in Newfound!and., 
said his torces had been alerted but 
no additional military personnel would 
be sent to the new province from the 
United States at the present time 
General Whitten also said he was 
maintaining close liaison with the Ca- 


nadian armed forces under Brigadier 
M. S. Dunn. Security rules would be 
tightened. The major air bases in New- 





—=CP 
NEW National Secre tary of the CCI 
party is Lorne Ingle, 35, for the past 
four years head of the CCF research 
bureau at Ottawa. An ex-kdmonton 
law graduate, he favors chess as a 
pastime but claims to be no expert. He 
succeeds David Lewis in the office. 
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FRENCH AIR CADETS, first of 100 aircrew from various European co 
to be trained at London, Ont., by the RCAF as part of Canada’s cont) 
under terms of the Atlantic Pact. Five of them are shown here chattir 
M. Mortin, French consul at Toronto, and Sqdn.-Ldr. Bell, commanding 
at Toronto's Manning Depot (centre). From left to right are: Cpl. 1. Simon, ( 


H. De Salaberry, conducting officer, Cpl. 


A. Evrat, Cpl. M. Leroux, ( 


Segla and Cpl. J. M. Dubois. The course will last for a period of two mont 


toundland, Gander and Goose Bay 
(the latter in Labrador) may be uti- 
lized as ferry centres for aircraft as in 
World War Il. 


@ August | saw another innovation 
of Confederation when the RCMP ab- 
sorbed the local Ranger Force and 
Constabulary. This act has saved the 
province a large annual outlay, Ottawa 
now footing most of the bill 


Manitoba: 


COMEBACK 


[HE PROVINCE'S tourist trade, hit 
hard by the flood this spring, made a 
strong comeback in July. 

Last month two tourists’ autos en- 
tered the province for every one that 
came to Manitoba in June. Director of 
the provincial tourist bureau, R. E. 
Grose felt that the increase, in a large 
part, could be credited to the special 
promotional program initiated shortly 
after the flood. 

Long-term tourist traffic in July was 
almost equal to the 1949 figures, with 
6,175 vehicles entering this year com- 
pared with 7,089 a year ago. 

American tourist vehicles crossing 
the Manitoba international border last 
month showed a jump of 1,375—from 
7,325 to 8,700—over July 1949, while 
commercial vehicles crossing increased 
trom 408 in July, 1949 to 621. this 


vear. 


PROTECTION 


CONSTRUCTION of flood dikes, to 
protect Winnipeg from the disaster 
which overtook it this spring, will 
likely start around Sept. 1. J. B. Cars- 
well, chairman of the Greater Winni- 
peg Diking board, is hopeful that the 
earthwork on the dikes will be finished 
“before the snow flies.” 


Surveying of the city’s flood de- 
fences is now about one-half finished. 


It should be completed in another t 
weeks. Then only the settling 
tine legal problems and the obt 
right-of-way will remain before act 
construction work on the emergen 
flood diking will begin. 

The Greater Winnipeg Diking 
was set up by the provincial ¢ 
ment to provide emergency protect 
for the Greater Winnipeg area. | 
board, numbering 71 members. « 
into existence June 28 when it sat 
the first time and accepted the let! 
patent issued by the provincia! ¢ 
ernment 


@ A rooster crowed in a nearb 
vard and a diesel locomotive t! 
otf in the distance as the loudspeake 
repeated Canon R. J. Pierce’s words 
“The kingdoms of the earth sha 
become the kingdoms of Chi 

The scene was Winnipegs ‘9 
drive-in church service, held one? 
cent Sunday evening at the Pembi 
drive-in theatre, situated on the sout 
erly outskirts of the city. More thz 
200 motor-borne worshippers from 
cars watched as Canon Pierce 
organist and choir of All Saints chur 
conducted evening worship. Or 
music and choir voices came ‘hrout 
the small loudspeakers attache 
car windows. 


Alberta: 
DELUG 


SOUTHERN Alberta, which °as ® 
rain enough and to spare—tf. |lo¥ 
an unusually dry spring—w 
last few weeks, got the heavie. 60" 
pour of the year on July 29 
gary, an 11-hour storm ca 
to paralyzing the city. 

It started at 7 am and wer 
til nearly 6 o'clock in the 
More than four-fifths of an nc 
in the first hour, and 2.66 inc ies # 
gether. All over the city—lirge * 
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which are not served by storm 
drains backed up and dump- 
s of water into basements. 
Calgary homes have base- 
ites; in some of these the 
sacked up through the toilets 
e residents out. But the worst 
yn happened at the under- 
yelow the CPR = main-line 
vhich cut Calgary neatly in 


heavy rainfall, these under- 
lect water. But in this par- 
‘orm they filled up so badly 
viftly that for hours not even 
s brand-new  trolley-buses 
through. Private cars got 
the feet-deep lakes which 
| in the subways; the transit 
d to run emergency services, 
iabout routes, with gas-power- 
in order to maintain any 
cation at all between the 
and southern halves of the 


route open in the down- 
was over a level-crossing 
Bac CPR tracks. Since switch- 
il = ons were going on as usual, 





Bathis : that traffic piled up for 
mae? ten blocks every time the 
Picrosvr 2 gates had to be closed while 
mf ssed. 


- Meanwhile, city authorities were 
g on a storm-sewer project 

the taxpayers last No- 
ev explained that difficulty 
the right sort of pipe had 

tions until now. Installa- 
ese sewers would prevent 
iooding in some areas, but 
me being the city fathers 
swer to the perennial prob- 
flooded underpasses. 


' 
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ntario 


NEW NAME 


FROST who has shown a 
to enlarge his Cabinet 
. Porter has held the “tem- 

portfolio of Attorney- 


isang 





Ae —cP 
ah SE i: Dr. E. W. R. Steacie, 
top atomic Scientists 

ho has been appointed 

f the National Re- 
n¢ harge of coordinat- 
arch, including atom- 
iring the war he was 
f the combined Brit- 


research project. 











General and Minister of Education 
for more than a year) last week finally 
made an addition. 

To replace Hon. Russell T. Kelley, 
aging Hamilton advertising man, as 
Minister of Health he appointed Dr. 
Mackinnon Phillips of Owen Sound, 
MPP for Grey North. 

Mr. Kelley, who has been confined 
to bed almost continuously for more 
than a year after suffering a heart 
attack at the 1949 session of the Leg- 
islature, continues as Minister with- 
out Portfolio. 

The appointment of Dr. Phillips, 
who has been a private practitioner in 
his home town, meant that for the 
first time since 1946 when Mr. Kelley 
took office the Ontario Health Depart- 
ment would be headed by a doctor. 


MIXED BLESSING 


SHOULD SPEEDING motorists be 
given a warning of impending appre- 
hension? 

The Ontario Provincial Police de- 
cided not. 

Commissioner W. S. Stringer con- 
firmed that the distinctive all-white 
and black-and-white cars of the police 
highway patrol were being changed to 


@ The Royal Conservatory of Music of Toronto, 
the largest music school of the British Common- 
wealth, offers instruction so pupils of all ages in 
a wide variety of subjects —all branches of 
instrumental and vocal music, chamber music, 
opera, composition, theoretical subjects, drama 
and the speech arts, eurythmics, languages, and 


pre-school kindergarten work in music. 


ACADEMIC YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 5 


Write for a copy of the 1950-51 Year Book. 


135 College St. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC OF TORONTO 


Ettore Mazzoleni, B.., Mus. D., Principal 


Toronto 2B, Ontario 


straight business models. No longer 
could the motorist hope to spot the 
police cars in his rear vision mirror. 

The innovation speedily was effec- 
tive. Floods of summonses began pour- 
ing out from the first few cars placed 
on the road. 

Not everybody was sure it was 
good, however. 

Controller Alan Lamport of Toron- 
to, campaigning against a similar 
change in the city, complained that 
on the highways traffic had been slow- 
ed unreasonably. 

Everybody was so afraid of going 
over the limit, he said, there was as 
much hazard from the slow traffic as 
from speeders. 


athe Nek 


APPOINTMENTS 


Percy E. Wright, Saskatchewan 
farmer and MP for Melfort, is the 
CCF’s new National Chairman. 

W. H. Kidd, 35, of Vancouver, has 
been appointed PC National Secre- 
tary at Ottawa headquarters. 

Dr. E. W. R. Steacie, 49, Director 
of the National Research Council’s 
Division of Chemistry, now becomes 


ARTEL TH 


RAR oe 
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in addition Vice-President (Scientific) 
of NRC and will coordinate all the 
Council’s research, including atomic 
fission. Dr. Steacie is recognized as 
one of the world’s leading physical 
chemists. 


RETIREMENT 


Dr. T. W. Grindley, 49, leading 
authority on western farm problems, 
has been forced by ill health to resign 
as Commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 


DEATHS 


Col. M. A. Colquhoun, CMG, DSO, 
VD, 81; in Brantford, Ont. Former 
Mayor of that city, he was better known 
as commander of the “Mad Fourth” 
Battalion, CEF, in World War I. 

Henry Bartlett Burgoyne, 65, well- 
known newspaper publisher (“The Stand- 
ard”) and military figure of St. Cath- 
arines, Ont. 

Edmund Foster Burritt, KC. 83, senior 
member of the Ottawa Bar Association; 
in Ottawa following a long illness. 

The Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 55, 
Labor Minister for nine years, the long- 
est in Commonwealth history; suddenly 
in Ottawa. (see Front Page) 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 





THE NEXT TROUBLE SPOT 


Formosan Problem Needs Urgent Solution 
To Prevent Red Attempt at UN Split 





1HI AMERICAN dectsior taken 
der tl mmediate impact ot the 
v ss 1 Korea. to c IZ 
| Osa Was erstandable on m 
\ S SI Ve ) eu | 
ds. Ne heless, it incurred two 
) j s 


R 
| 
( 

The second ts that such a war might 
produce a split either between the 
United States and Britain or between 
B d India 

Either of these events. writes Sebas- 

Hatfiner for the London Observer 
SS. would amount to a major 
saster for the Western world as a 
Both together would be little 
short of a catastrophe. To avert them 
s irgent need. which even now, 
vith the other preoccupations of 
Washington and London, should be 
priority by the State De- 

ment and the Foreign Office 

Formosa is evaliv a Japanese pos- 
CSSIOI under! Chinese occupation 
Pending a Peace Treaty with Japan, it 
cannot be claimed by anv Chinese 
Ci ( s integral part of 
Ct It mav. however, be argued by 

Chinese Communist Government 

ts victory in the Chinese 

has automatically inherited 

ghts to occupy Formosa, which 
45 vested in the ‘sovern- 

1 Genel Chiang Kai-shek For 

c ted States, Unis problem does 


CALL IN YOUR SENTRIES” was 





the 


not arise, since she still recognizes 
Chiang Kai-shek as the Government 
of China. For those Governments who 
have recognized the Peking Govern- 
ment—like Britain, India and Pakis- 
tan—it is a question about which legal 
opinion may be divided 

However, the stark fact of the situa- 
tion is that the Peking Government 
could not now occupy Formosa with- 
out major war-like operations, since 
the island is in fact occupied by Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek with very con- 
siderable land, air and naval forces. 
Since Chiang has almost complete air 
and sea domination of the Formosa 
Strait, the victorious outcome of such 
operations for Peking is by no means 
a foregone conclusion; it 1s certam 


that they would be protracted 


Major Conflagration? 


Such a second major war in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Korean wat 
would obviously tend to fuse with the 
latter into a major conflagration, and 
to prevent this was the chiet object ot 
the U.S. action—an object with which 
nobody, in common sense, can quar- 
rel. President Truman has since made 
it clear that “the present military neu- 
tralization otf Formosa is” without 
prejudice to political questions atfect- 
ing that island.” He has also shown his 
genuine desire to neutralize Formosa 

and not to intervene one-sidedly in 
favor of Chiang Kai-shek—by re- 
questing the latter to cease air and 
naval operations against the mainland. 
a request which was, however, not 
complied with. 

But however sensible and praise- 
worthy the American object of a tem- 
porary neutralization of Formosa may 
be, it is undeniable that the action of 
June 27 has by itself not achieved this 
object. Nobody can say that Formosa 


is effectively neutralized at present, 





greeting to the Army by the tough 


U.S. Marines, latest troops to land in Korea to support the hard-pressed earlier di- 


ions. Here two Army “ducks” leave an LST ina typical amphibious operation 





SECRET AIR STRIPS had been built and were already in operation before th; 
latest U.S. landings in| Korea to give air cover and close tactical support 
Ground was cleared and steel mesh laid by Kofean labor under U.S. supery sion 


when it may be invaded by Chinese 
Communists any day now and when 
such invasion can be prevented -if at 
all—only by American war-like ac- 
tion. 

It takes the agreement of both con- 





Summers in The Buffalo Evening News 


VENTRILOQUIST 


tending parties to neutralize the object 
of their conflict: and while the Ameri- 
can influence on Chiang may have 
been sufficient to procure his overall 
compliance with the neutralization 
policy, no corresponding agreement 
has been sought, let alone achieved, in 
Peking. Peking retains full freedom of 
action against Formosa, provided it ts 
prepared to take the risks inherent in 
such action; its own view of the mat- 
ter, for which at least a legal case can 
be made, is that as the effective Gov- 
ernment of China it automatically has 
all the rights and claims in Formosa 
which were accorded to China in 
1945; and it may well regard the one- 
sided American decision to take For- 
mosa under U.S. naval protection as 
a provocative infringement of _ its 
rights and be stung into even more 
immediate and forceful action. 

It such action occurred, it would 
leave America, after the declaration 
of June 27, no choice but to fire on 
the Chinese ships setting out to invade 
Formosa—which would make war be- 
tween America and Communist China 
inevitable; indeed, since the Chinese 
would no doubt fire back, the war 
would be on 


Such a war between America and 
China would play directly into 
Russia’s hands, as it would absorb 
American resources for an indefinite 
time in a theatre where America has 
nothing to gain; at the same time, : 
would make China utterly dependent 
on Russia and would make any devel- 
opment towards an independent Chi- 
nese policy vis-a-vis Russia impossible 


Split in UN? 


Moreover, it is to be feared that 
such a war, India, Pakistan and othe 
Asian countries which have recog: 
nized the Peking Government, would 
regard the U.S. as the aggressor. This 
would split the United Nations, would 
split the British Commonwealth an 
would put Britain herself in a positio: 
Where she would have to choose be- 
tween America and the Asian Do 
minions, apart from being deeply di- 
vided at home, where a large and re- 


spectable part of public opinion feels 
uneasy over America’s action in For- 
mosa,. 

It follows that everything should ur- 
gently be done to avoid such a calamt 


tous situation. It can be avoided onl 
if some understanding on Formosas 
temporary neutralization is reached 
with Peking. This might not be im- 
possible, as Peking cannot have an 10 
terest in becoming involved in « majo! 
war with the United States. On_ the 


other hand, Peking’s bargainins pos 
tion is too strong to expect i to a 


cept the present position unco dition 
ally. A possible basis for a “stand-st! 

agreement on Formosa migh' be 

temporary trusteeship over the island 
by some Power or Powers ch as 
India—genuinely free from s\ spicion 
of “Imperialism” in Peking. 

It is in any case India whi holds 
the key to the present diplomat ~ situs 
tion. India, alone among | non- 
Communist Powers, has work: ig «if 
lomatic relations with Peking She }: 
therefore, the only channel of .omm 
nication between Peking and tie Wes 
tern world. Her interest in, and fervent 


wish for, peace is undoubted; +» 1S her 
standing and prestige in Asia. If the 


aim of temporarily neutralizing For 
. . a yf 
mosa, which demands the cousent ¢ 
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Chinese parties, can be reached 
it can be done only by Delhi 
ry as honest broker between Pe- 
ind Washington. 
the worst, if it should fail, and 
1e “neutralization” of Formosa 
d prove utterly impossible, it 
| achieve one of two things. It 
either convince India of Pe- 
bad will and thus restore a unit- 
mnt of the United Nations over 
sa; Or it would give America an 
iunity, without loss of face, to 
the failure of its neutraliza- 
tempt and to return to the status 
te June 27 as regards Formosa, 
ng freedom of action to Chiang 
iving Formosa to the two Chi- 
ictions to fight it out. 
h an inner-Chinese war over 
ssa would undoubtedly be a 
vil, which America was right in 
to avoid, but would be a lesser 
in a Chinese-American war; and 
ater tragedy could be imagined 
America, in trying to forestall 
ser evil, brought on the greater. 


RED AIR PLANS 


[HE meantime, all reports avail- 


Hong Kong indicate that the 
Chinese Communist Air 
now been built up to a 
th of at least four hundred com- 
including jets. Some are 
alf an hour’s flight from Hong 
which at present is protected 
squadrons of Spitfires, perhaps 
operable planes in all. 
the present at least, reports 
Robertson to The London QOb- 
nd SN, the Communists’ main 
effort consists of intensified 
tions for their often-promised 
n of Formosa. And in this their 
Air Force undoubtedly is 
d to play an important role 
Red Chinese Air Force is said 
st almost entirely of fighters, 
me fighter-bombers. Although 


ing some 


tried 


has 


Nes, 


obsolete Japanese 
is also Known to be equipped 
K-21 jets and LA-7 and LA-9 
Eyewitness accounts reaching 
Kong trom Shanghai say that 
k the Communist Air Force 
tself to the city for the first 
iny strength. A full squadron 
s. escorted by jets, was seen. 
as is Known the bulk of the 
Force is based south of the 


River. For the past year the 





—Bishop in The St 


Louis Star-Times 


Communists have been busy building 
new airfields and rehabilitating others 
used during the war by Americans 
and Japanese. It is now estimated 
that they have thirty air bases around 
Shanghai, in the coastal area opposite 
Formosa, in the vicinity of Hong 
Kong and along the Indo-China bor- 
der. Some of these are known to be 
protected by Soviet-installed radar. 

Despite the presence of the Amer- 
ican Seventh Fleet in Formosan wa- 
ters for the specific purpose of pro- 
tecting the Nationalist-held island, it 
is generally believed that the Com- 
munists are determined to make the 
invasion attempt. In Taipeh a Nation- 
alist spokesman said the danger of 
invasion Was greater now than it was 
two months ago. 

Although it had been assumed that 
the Communists were likely to wait 
until September when the typhoon 
greatly 


believe 


lessened, 
that 


danger would be 


there is now reason to 


attack may come earlier. 


HOT WAR 


AT WEEK’S END direct news of the 
Korean fighting was still cloaked by 
but MacAr- 
thur’s communiques continued to be 


official security General 
guardedly optimistic. As the perimeter 
tightened under steady the 
U.S. official spokesman said that the 
enemy had been denied the “freedom 
of movement” which he had hitherto 
enjoyed. U.S. Forces had completed a 
steady build-up of men and supplies 
and the U.S. Marines went ashore tell- 
ing the Army with wry humor to “cell 
in its sentries.” Naval support was in- 


pressure 


creasing!v available to ground trocps 


and the Air Force continued both its 


tactical and strategical strikes. But 
weary U.S. front line troops had 
learned the hard way not to under- 


rate the cunning, 
tence of the Communist “gooks.’ 


Savagery Or persis- 





HEA 


—INP 


ER EQUIPMENT made available to U.S. forces in Korea is now begin- 
ike a proper toll of Soviet-made tanks which spearheaded the invaders’ 
re are two T-34's very nicely knocked out along a typical narrow road 
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36 Toronto St., Toro 


Making the moet 
of var ‘he 





how to really 
get a nest egg 


What’s your Savings Account like? Do 


you re lly Save money in it, or are you 


leaning a bit heavily on the old cheque- 


book ? 


Why not open a ri al Savings Account 


at The Bank ot Nova Scotia. Tuck a 


few dollars into 1t every pavday ind 


leave it there. In a short time vou'll 


have a sizeable nest egg for the more 


important things you wish to buy. 






@ A SIGN OF GOOD FRIENDS 


UNBREAKABLE 


ada—Movado Watch Agency 
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DUST, NON-MAGNETIC . 
CRYSTAL »s 





FIRST PRIZES 


ND SERVICED BY LEADING JEWELLERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Write for Fully Descriptive Brochure 
In U.S.A.—Movado Watch Agency inc] 


nto 610 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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GENUINE 
ASPIRIN 
IS MARKED 
THIS WAY 





SPUN ROCK WOOLS LIMITED) 


THOROLD ONTARIO 


Represented by 
NORMAN A. SMITH CO 
96 Vine Avenue, Toronto 9 


ASBESTOS LIMITED 
1192 Beaudry St.. Montreal 
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CIVILIAN HOARDING 
MUST BE HALTED 


“STABILIZATION” is the master 
word in Washington today. Stabiliza- 
tion on the home front against run- 
away inflation, speculative spending 





sprees, rocketing prices and social 
inrest which, in informed Washington 
Opinion, could do as much to harm a 


American war effort as set- 





backs at the front 








ta V oO ive e 
haved better than 
‘ > : 
e Panic 
co he for- 
given in the case of 
the voung Ameri- 
can GIs. most of 
oe } in 
lem in Dattle fo 
ees NORA BELOFF 
e first time in 


their lives, and up against overwhelm- 

Ing superiority in maan-power, weapons 
: I t 

and cunning. Yet all reports trom the 


| ay ir . r hoe ‘Antr 
ont indicate, on the contr 





ge against these appal- 


steadrast Ccoura 


On the civilian side of the war ef- 
is no visible enemy to 
Streng sth en and unify the people or to 


rectify the war e and panic. Severe 





rainst “selfishness and silli- 





+ 
rom 


+ . Presiden riimar nad 
ess from President Truman and 


other leaders. fully supported by radio 


| 


nd newspapers, have so far failed to 
restore caim \ favorite joke In 
respect of the present mood is about 


t 


adv who 1s supposed to have said 











she was 
irder with 
fron ose 
The rush 
come w the public realizes that 
STOCKS 1d c SL ic ent to leet 
jomestic needs ywever the inter- 
situation develops. The D 
ment of Agriculture Is issuing 
Cc s series of fac Ll bulle S 
" 9 this home 
Most serious 1s le 1 oO ) 
edible consumer goods because here 
5 e shortag d direc 
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music 
j 


art 
home economics 


voice production 
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! 
gymnastics 
| 
games 
| 
dancing 
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| 
riding 
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Primary 
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sary in modern war. That means an 
inevitable cut-back in the production 
of radio and television sets which were 
doing a booming business before the 
Korean crisis. Similarly, the need for 
metals, arms, aircraft and ships will 
mean fewer houses, cars, retrigerators, 
pots and pans, and fewer of the in- 
numerable household gadgets which 
are standard features of American 
homes. 

Later, when new taxes are being 
levied to cover the extra 10 billion 
dollars President Truman has added 
to the military budget, the public may 
be less inclined to spend. The danger 
is right now when there is abundant 
money, almost full employment, readi- 
ness to pay fancy prices and plenty of 
business men humanly incapable ot 
esisting profits which are clamoring 
out loud to be made. 

[The Government does not want to 
enforce rationing of scarce materials 
and is trying hard to get buyers and 
sellers to cooperate voluntarily in the 
war effort. But the imposition of high- 
er war expenditure on an economy 
which was already going full blast to 
satisfy peace-time civilian needs, can 
onl be achieved by reducing the con- 


) 


Imers share of the economic ple. 


SL 


No Austerity 


That does not mean that the 
American civilian has to tighten his 
belt or to accept what Europeans 
would call “austerity”: he can still 
certainly live incomparably better. But 
it does mean some real sacrifice of 
the amenities of life. If reduced supply 
is to be adjusted to demand simply by 
boosting prices until they are outside 
the range of the lower intome levels 
the burden of war will fall exclusively 
on working class shoulders. 

President Truman has already ‘said 
he will not allow this. But he may 
have to choose between two highly dis- 
igreeable and politically damaging 
ilternatives; all-out inflation or Gov- 
ernment controls. Both might be for- 
in the emergency of world war 
Both will provoke intense resentment 

the present semi-peacetime econ- 
omy. And war or no war, there are 
still elections to think of next Novem- 





B Nora Beloff, Special to Lon- 
fon Observer and SATURDAY NGHT 




















CROFTON HOUSE SCHOOL 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 
ED BY THE MISSES GORDON, 1898 


“A City School in a Country Setting”’ 


Residential and Day School for Girls 
Accredited by the Department of Education 


Classes to Senior Matriculation 
P ELLEN K. BRYAN, M.A. 
pens Sept 11 * Boarders Return Sept. 10 


An Educational Trust. 












FOR THE UTMOST IN 


FOOT HEALTH ) 


AND 


COMFORT « 


WEAR 


HEALTH SPOT 


SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


MURRAY-SELBY SHOES UTD. 
LONDON, CANADA ; 





ALBERT COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1857 
BELLEVILLE ONTARIO 


Courses Offered 


LOWER, MIDDLE SCHOOL, HONOUR 
MATRICULATION, UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND COMMERCE 
MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
PHYSICAL RECREATION 
SUPERVISED EVENING STUDY 


Illustrated prospectus on request. Early 
registration advisable. Write to: 


PRINCIPAL AND HEADMASTER, 
of REV BERT HOWARD. DO yi 4 
4> Co-Educational a, 
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GRAHAM HALL THE MANOR’ BAKER HOUSE 

FOR YOUNG MEN FOR GIRLS AND FOR BOYS 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Here's the Secret 
of Better Meals 
at BIG SAVINGS| 

















WOOD'S sateztes 


can prepare delicious, tempt 
year-round trom the grand variety 
ods, meats and fowl stored ur 
Freezer. You can even keep : 
yaking all ready to pop into the ov 








quests arrive Actually save up to $15 
Mm average tamuly kood costs Banish 
1s work of canning 
THREE SIZES — 15, 12 and 7 cv. ft. 
Choose th | Size best suited to your nee For 





larger anti es we recommend the 15 ¢ ' 


he 12 ft. model which has additional 

roximate) of storage space for butter, 
bacon, etc Average or smaller families » Ke 
reamlined model, desig 
re modern kitchen 


geal 


the mew 7 ft. sf 








If you live in a city or town 
Buy food at wholesale prices from foo 
cessors for storage in your Wood's Fr 
Write us for names of such food sup 





aan \ 
THE W. C. WOOD CO. LID. 


Head Office and Factory—Guelph, “nt. 
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ART AND HOLIDAYS MIX 


There’s a Summer School for Teachers 
Where They Enjoy Learning Crafts 


\ school teachers spend a good 
heir summer vacation plugging 
refresher courses or studying 
gher degree. Five hundred of 
ve just finished working hard 
they enjoyed themselves im- 
in the process—at what is be- 
) be the largest art education 
1 the world. 

n by the Ontario Department 
ition. Now in its fifth vear, it 
me so Well known that almost 
the number applied for admis- 
1 could be accepted. Decision 
the school to 500 was due to 
irs: the staff cannot cope with 

groups in the workshop 
used and classroom space is at 
um. 

S ‘f 41 is headed by Dr. C. D. 

Director of Art in the On- 
spartment of Education, and 
staffers from New Zealand, 

S Venezuela. Eligible to attend 

are teachers (every prov- 
cept Newfoundland and PEI 
esented this year; and several 
idians were registered) and 

Program workers. 

S is held in Toronto’s Dan- 
ch. Every room has its quota 
its” happily slapping paint on 
n masques, on puppets. In 

hallway one day last week 
ns Were on their Knees. trans- 
pattern onto a long silk run- 

Wasn't room enough in the 


Suppetry group had just 

d “The Littlest Angel” and 
making fist puppets with 

ipter mache heads, dressed 

terlal scraps and = sporting 

haloes. 

ire two types of courses: 


:gogv—to learn techniques 


om use: (2) Personal—to 


- ) ee 
oar wr gm = one 


\ Z s a> 


: 


EON : PAINTING: Designs are 








get greater insight into art in general. 
Both courses are operated on the 
workshop plan, in units of six days. 
Students can take four courses in the 
month the school operates. 

Beginners start on “exploratory” 
units and study the activities and 
techniques suitable for pupils from 
kindergarten up by doing the work 
themselves. Emphasis is laid on the 
correlation between art and crafts and 
home, school, play and community ac- 
tivities. Picture-making is important 
here. 

This year, students had their pick of 
seven basic picture-making courses. In 
fact, they even had a choice of three 
methods: Canadian, U.S. or Euro- 
pean. The latter was conducted by 
Mada Primavesi who, before the war, 
was on the children’s clinic of the 
University of Vienna. 

She asks the students first off 
“to paint a picture of the nicest thing 
that ever happened to you.” “It’s usu- 
ally conservative, in subdued colors,” 
says Mada Primavesi. Then after the 
6-day work period, students do another 
picture and are amazed to find how 
much they have learned about color 
and line. 


No Nude Models 


Most of these “exploratory” courses 
(there were 23 this year) are con- 
tinued in the more advanced units (18 
of them), generally taken in the 
follow-up year. Exploratory—and ad- 
vanced—courses stress design tech- 
niques in painting and allied creative 
crafts and include painting in all di- 
mensions and in every media. (An ad- 
vanced class in line drawing used a 
live model, modestly clothed in a pirk 
bathing suit. No nude models for the 
Department of Education.) 

There is clay work from the eie- 


—Photos by Moira Armour 


original, transferred by hand to materials. 


OILS: Instructor Hall and students. 


mentary “biscuit” stage to glazing and 
firing; paper sculpture; model making 
of houses and interiors to scale. And 
for the class in creative wood carving, 
teacher-carver Elford B. Cox brought 
in wood trunks from his farm at Pal- 
grave some miles north of Toronto, as 
proof that easily obtainable wood can 
be used. 

Other courses include the transfer- 
ence ot designs by linoleum cutting 
and printing, and by silk screen pro- 
cesses, with lots of opportunity to try 
out abstract designs and “really let 
yourself go”; the techniques of design 
in jewellery making; leather and metal 
work; photography; and drama. 

Even lunch hours are busy ones. 
Open forums are held for about 15 
days in the auditorium, led by some 
well-known educationist. Attendance 
is not compulsory but usually at least 
300 attend. Sometimes an educational 
movie is shown and discussed, and 
teaching projects come in for some 
stiff batting about. One leader tossed 
in the question of teaching spelling 
not plain but sugar-coated, as part of 
other subjects. 


What of Tomorrow? 


What effect will this summer school 
have on the educational system—par- 
ticularly in Ontario, since most of the 
teachers attending come from _ that 
Province? Progressively, education 
seems to be taking into account the 
child’s whole life, at home and in the 
community. At this school, teachers 
are being taught to apply art and 
crafts to this wider horizon. 

Something like 2,000 teachers have 
attended the school; are now assessing 
pupils’ capabilities, helping them to ex- 
press themselves more fully, introduc- 
ing them to new crafts. Each year the 
number of trained personnel will 
grow; each year more and more chil- 
dren will profit, second-hand, from the 
extended interest of their teachers. 

—M.N. 


@ There is something new under the 
sun in education. It’s a correspondence 
course in Grade IX woodworking, the 
first of its kind offered in Canada. Se- 
lected by the Ontario Department of 
Education to write the course is W. E. 
Wood of the Kingston Collegiate Vo- 
cational Institute. 
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ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 


BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 








THE 
PARTICULAR CIRCLE 


OF CONNOISSEURS 





“PERFECTO"” 


“PANETELA” 
o'so 


“Lilies” 
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SUDSING RINSING 
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For all kinds of cleaning 


INDUSTRY prefers Santomerse No. 1 
for many kinds of cleaning, because 
t combines three important factors 

quick wetting, complete cleaning 
and thorough rinsing. It is Mon- 
i all-purpose wetting 


‘rgent, used for cleans 





inerv, dishes, glass, auto- 





ybiles, painted surfaces, metals, 


1 4 ] 
ibrics ana floors. 


Acting as a wetting agent, Santoe 
merse No. 1 penetrates deeply and 
quickly. It spreads out farther, cov- 
irea, cleans completely. 
| | 


Since 1t holds loosened dirt 1n sus- 


f 


’ 1 
ion, it assures fast, thorougn 
g dirt particles are carried 


ae 
as part Ol the soiled water. 





Santomerse No. 1 has great sudsing 
ower in hard or soft, hot or cold 
water. It is effective in acid or alka- 
solutions. Especially useful in 
the textile industry in dyeing, 


DieacChing and scouring Operations, 


If you are interested in industrial 
cleaning of any kind, consult your 


local Monsanto representative. He 
will gladly give you much useful 
information. Or, write any Mon- 
santo Office for technical data... 


Monsanto (Canada) Limited 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
VANCOUVER 


Santomerse: Trade-mark registered in the U, S. 


v 4 yon 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


Cleaning is only one of the many services 
Monsanto chemicals perform for industry. 
There are hundreds of others... If you 
have any question relating to product im- 
provement, cost reduction or sales increase, 
Monsanto may already have the answer. 
How can we help you? 

















Available for deeds. bonds, 
Jewellery. insurance policies, 
& other valuable papers 


IMPERIAL BANK 





CANADA 

















AFRICAN LEGEND 


KING OF THE BASTARDS—by Sarah Gertrude 

Millin—British Book Service—$3.00. 
SOUTH AFRICA in the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries 
is the background of a novel that is 
rich in atmosphere, folklore and an- 
thropology. It is a historical novel, 
barely lifted above the entirely factual. 
But since its main character is a histor- 
ical figure whose life makes better 
reading than any half-dozen Adonises 
of the best-selling field, the book is ex- 
citing, if somewhat diffuse. 

The tale is loosely hung together as 
it traces the wanderings of the picar- 
esque Coenraad de Buys. Buys, a 
half-legendary figure of the country, 
was outlawed from the white com- 
munity for marrying a native and be- 
getting half-caste children, the “Bas- 
tards” referred to in the title. As a 
result of his exile he throws in his lot 
with one native tribe after another, 
gathering more wives and more chil- 
dren as he goes. Thus the book is a 
study of leadership as well as history 
since Buys comes to have quite a 
following before he finally disappears 
into the hills only to re-emerge as 
legend. ; 

On all fours with the adventures of 
Coenraad, is the chronicle of political 
strife in the just-developing country 
and there is also much about the his- 
tory of the Church. The book is 
written in the rather soporific style that 
characterizes other South African 
writers such as Paton and Cloete, and 
which we probably must accept as re- 
flective of the country’s atmosphere. 
Then the middle section ‘of the book is 
taken up with lengthy accounts of 
jungle warfare between innumerable 
tribes with unpronounceable names. 
Thus there’s some hard sledding; but 
the general effect is one of high and 
informative readability. Introduction 
by Field Marshal Smuts.—M.B. 


TRUNK TO TAIL 


ELEPHANT BILL—by Lt.-Col. J. H. Williams, 

OBE—Clarke, Irwin—$4.25 
SOME of the best books to come out 
of the Second World War are the ones 
which tell the stories of the “odds and 
sods”: Popski and his Private Army, 
Stirling and the Special Air Service, 
Jellicoe and his motor-boats, MacLean 
and his Partisans—the semi-indepen- 
dent bands of adventurers who took 
risks and made contributions far out 
of proportion to their numbers. 

Not the most exciting, but certainly 
the most unusual, of these accounts is 
the saga of “Elephant Bill,” Lt.-Col. 
J. H. Williams, OBE, Commanding 
No. 1 Elephant Company, XIVth 
Army, ourma. 

A veteran of the Camel Corps in 
World War I, Williams went to Burma 
in 1920 in the employ of the Bombay 
Trading Co.; his job: to train and 
manage elephants for logging opera- 
tions in the teakwood jungles. Of ele- 
phants, he knew trunk from tail—and 
not much more—but he was conscien- 
tious and resourceful and right from 
the start he maintained a genuine res- 
pect and affection for the marvellously 
intelligent animals under his com- 
mand. For a quarter of a century he 





LT.-COL. J. H. WILLIAMS 


devoted his life to elephants: tamin 
them. Twenty-five years in the jungl 
made him the foremost “elephantolo- 
gist” of his day. 

When, in 1942, the Japanese in- 
vaded Burma “Elephant Bill” was ap- 
pointed to the headquarters ot the 
XIVth Army. He organized elephant 
patrols behind the enemy lines, m 
aged the evacuation of hundred 
European women and children strand- 
ed in Burma by the war, supervised 
the building of dozens of bridges and 
hundreds of miles of road—al] with 
the aid of his faithful pachvderms 

During the ferocious Japanese at- 
tack on the Imphal-Kohima line he 
accomplished his most remarkable 
feat, bringing out 45 elephants, 131 
natives and 64 Gurkha women and 
children from Burma to Assam 
through hundreds of miles of sodden 
jungle, over 600-foot ranges of pre 
cipitous mountains. He accomp ished 
it in 23 days, an achievement 1 h 
far surpassed Hannibal’s  legendar 
crossing of the Alps. 

Col. Williams has almost 
qualities that are needed for this kind 
of autobiography: a quick intellivence 
a retentive memory, an unfailing sense 


ol 





of humor and an almost patho! ogica 
modesty! He is not a writer of cistine- 
tion; he is a fireside raconteur and his 
story has about it the ring of then- 


ticity. It is a story, not of men, >uto! 
animals, of how they live anu Wwors 
and fight, and of their vital co. tribu 
tion to one of the most pitile cam- 
paigns of the Second World V 

The book is profusely illu trated 
with photographs and contat four 
excellent maps. There is a fi wore 
by Field Marshal Sir Willian Slim 








wartime commander of the ‘IV! 
Army.—J.L.W. 

BOOK SERVICE 

All books mentioned in this is @ f | 


not available at your books: ‘ers 
may be purchased by postal or oney 
order to “Saturday Night Book Serv 


ice,’ 73 Richmond Street W., Tor: 10! | 
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TO THE PRESIDENT 
A CHALLENGE 


IN OPEN letter to a Vancouver 
vews oper, Mr. Jacques Singer, con- 





ity 


of the Vancouver Symphony 


due 


Orch -ira, discusses the threat to the 
orch. ra implied in a proposed short- 
ened -ason. The reason for the move 
is th. the Symphony Board feels the 


or this season puts too great a 
1 the possible financial obliga- 
nother season of similar scope. 
f demands of the musicians, 
wh longer are guaranteed a week- 
y salory, says Mr. Singer, are con- 
sidere. too expensive for this shorten- 
ed se.son. the orchestra will cease to 
exist. his, in spite of public dismay 
at s a drastic solution and “the 
posit results of an attempt on the 
part of the Symphony Chorus to test 
the reaction of the Vancouver public.” 

Mr. Singer asks and answers the 
quest “Why a Symphony Orches- 








Fundamentally, an orchestra ful- 
fils the following: 

the city, it serves as a meas- 

ie truest level of cultural en- 


2 the business community, it 
the cheapest way of advertis- 


‘the people, it serves both as 
ment and a means of cul- 
clopment. 

4. | the musician, it serves as a 
enjoyment and artistic 


oe the composer, it serves as an 
tive to create and express our 
times, as well as his personal 


tradition, the rehearing of 
sreat masters’ works serves to deepen 
yreciation and heighten our 


ame for the breakdown was 
ttributed to ‘union demands’. 
t the ‘deficit’ is causing hys- 
o late for a tull season’ may 
is insidious ‘sit and drift’ 


chestra personnel are solid- 
1 curtailed season... it 1s 
to assert that their minimum 
are a serious threat to the 
out of a full program. 
It so happens that our deficit 
s the illest of any city on the North 





JACQ! ES SINGER: An open letter. 


American continent maintaining a ma- 
jor orchestra . . . $19,000. 

“Our musical neighbor Toronto, 
boasts a deficit of $60,000 . . . in com- 
parison with deficits sustained by New 
York ... Philadelphia . . . or Dallas, 
Texas. 

“The existing crisis presents a chal- 
lenge which a strong and capable civic 


personality should be proud to face. It 
would be a pity if Mr. Walters should 
earn the dubious distinction of being 
the first president of a symphony board 
who, at the moment of assuming office 
as the trustee of its future prosperity, 
becomes at the same instant its liqui- 
dator. 

“I am confident that this unhappy 
State of affairs can be avoided if the 
board will immediately make a strong- 
ly-backed public appeal for financial 
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assistance to save the orchestra. 
“Until such an appeal has been 
made, I, along with innumerable 
music lovers of this city, deny the 
right of the board to jeopardize our 
cultural future.” 
@ A summer school of unusual interest 
is that carried on by The Montreal 
Summer Theatre in Loyola auditorium. 
The project is organized by The St. 
Genesius Players’ Guild. Production 
Director is Mary O'Hagan. 
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j Il-known phrase means 
Sndable”’.. .‘‘Built to last’’—the 


uction you expect from any product 
e shops of Dominion Bridge Company. 

n this sense Dominion Bridge boilers are truly 
“Built like a Bridge” for they carry the same 
background of sound design, long experience and 
a tradition of workmanship which is known from 
coast to coast. 


* Other Divisions: Platework, Structural, Mechanical, Warehouse 


Plants at: Vancouver, Calgary, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal « Assoc. Companies at: Edmonton, Sault Ste. Marie, Quebec. 
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You can’t ‘‘hitchhike”’ your way 
to Family Security 





There's no harm in hoping that good fortune 
will help with a “lilt” along the road to pros- 
but to trust the future financial security 


luck is to risk disaster. 


perity. 


of a family to 


Phere can be no independence without financial 


security. A family unprotected against the loss 


of the breadwinner faces an uncertain future. 


like sure wav to provide a continuance of income 
is through Life Insurance arranged in the form 
monthly pay- 


of guaranteed. non-can ellable 


ment=. Manufacturers Life representatives are 


qualified to help vou plan your financial future in 


accordance with family needs and cireumstances. 





INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


Kesablished | 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


UR Ea 8 
A 


THE SAFE and efficient operation of 
power plant equipment and boilers is 
promoted by regular inspection. 


Our experts are trained in the exact- 
ing work to which we assign them. 
And they are available too, for 

aiding policyholders in times of 
Tres Uae 


Be fully insured—ask your broker 
Me meee 


> 403 ti 5 [es 
SERVICE—STABILITY 


The Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Co. of Canada 


& The Bonk of 737 Church St. 
Sons Bidg., Montre Torento, Ont 
4-50 
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Cigarette? Well Perhaps 


by P. O'D. 


UNCLE JOHN was the kind of 
man who managed to invest even 
his slightest actions with a drama- 
tic, almost a historic significance. 
In everything he did he had the 
knack of attention, of 
projecting himself. He couidn’t buy 
a new shirt without making you 
think of Front-de-Boeut or some 
more worthy contemporary select- 
ing a garment in Milanese chain- 
mail on whose shining durability 
his very life might depend. But to 
see Uncle John at his impressive 
best vou had to see him when he 
had just given up smoking—not in 
the later stages when his resolution 
began to wear thin, but in the first 
full morning g'ory of the crusade. 
always became. 


arresting 


For a ae it 
If Uncle Jonna didn't 
smoke. no one else 
Was going to smoke 
either, if he could pre- 
Vent it. 

Suddenly, generally 
at breakfast, Uncle 
John would announce 
that he had given up 
tobacco. Thereafter, if 
he came into a room 
where any member of 
the family happened 
to be smoking, he 
would blow. and 
cough like an asth- 
matic Whale, throw wide all the 
windows, and stamp furiously out 
leaving the door open behind him. 

It was all verv absurd and tire- 
some, but fortunately it never last- 
ed long. His crusading fury might 
flame high, but it soon died down 
again. We heard as the davs went 
on less and less of the evils of 
smoking. He gave up trying to re- 
form anyone else. He came in time 
even to take a sort of melancholy 
interest in the kind of cigarette or 
pipe-tobacco you might be smok- 
ing, wondering wistfully if tobacco 
nowadays Was quite as good as it 


used to be. 


AND THEN Well, some fine 
morning after breakfast Uncle John 
with ostentatious calm would take 
a cigar out of his pocket and care- 
fully pinch the end and light it. 
Another crusade had failed to reach 
the Holy City, or at any rate to 
abide there. The Saracens had won 
again, as the Saracens nearly al- 
Ways do. 

Members of the family might on 
these occasions exchange smiling or 
warning glances, but no one said 
To make any open com- 
ment was to cause the whole hori- 
zon to fil suddenly with clouds of 
the size and shape and color ot 
Joe Louis’ fist. Once, however, with 
the brashness of youth I did say 
something about it. The crusade 
had been more than usually violent 
and protracted, and the victorious 


a word. 





« 
return of the Sultan Suleiman m 
than usually unexpected. I w 
into the little den that Uncle Jc 
called his office, and there he 
with his feet up on the wind 
ledge, gazing thoughtfully out 
the sunlit trees and smoking 
whacking great cigar. 

“But | thought you had gi 
up smoking!” I blurted out bet 
1 could stop myself, and then st 
abashed by my temerity, wait 
tor the lightning to strike. But t 
time it didn’t. ‘Perhaps the sox 
ing effect of that first cigar. P 
haps the sight of my obvious ala 
He looked at me with a slig! 
startled disapproval, as if an 
pertinent remark had been addre 
ed to him by some member ot 
lower creation, a ti 
ing newt for instar 

“Im sorry to s 
my “poy, ‘hes ‘s 
“that vou have 
sort of darn fool i 
most people have 
your age. You th 
that because a n 
quits smoking, he 
to stay quit. 
think that’s a sign 
strength. It isn’t. It 
sign of weakness. A 
poor feeble tool 
do it. But to be ab! 
stop and start, and stop and 
Whenever a man thinks he ough 

that’s control, my boy. And ¢ 
trol is character. You think it oy 


WELL, I did think it over—ot 
Every time I wanted to start ag 
in fact. | am thinking it over 1 
now, for I have given up smok 
For some three months the De: 
Nicotine has had no hold upon 
I have shaken off his evil-sme 
shackles. 

“You'll never get rid of that 
cough if you go on smoking,” 
the doctor. “And your heart 

So I gave up. ‘Tt was abst 
easy. | merely stopped—no ¢ 
ing, no horrid restlessness, no 
cial irritability (none that I n 
anyway ), no not knowing whi 
do with my hands when I sit di 
I just don’t smoke. But do I fee 
the better and stronger for 
abstinence? I can’t say I d 
cough more and louder than | 
to, and mv heart sounds lik« 
old drain-pipe in a shower. | 
hear it myself without a. ste 
scope. In fact I went back t 
doctor about it. 

“Perhaps you have broker 
too abruptly,” he said. *Afte 
those vears...” Why can't do 
make up their minds? 

It may be that Uncle John 
right, and that the thing to ai 
is control, my boy. I wond 
there is still some tobacco 


old jar. 
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WATERLOO TENT 
CANADA 
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More Valuable 


— 

& oi 
Than You Think! 
THE THOUGHT of 
losing income through 
illness or accident has 
caused many an em- 
ployee’s mind to wan- 
der from his work— 
causing detraction to 
both production and 
safety. Co-operative 
health coverage is val- 
uable to both the em- 
ployee and manage- 
ment! Write to me 
personally for infor- 
mation, 

EARL PUTNAM 


President 
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You can be the world’s best 
sailor if you know about 
Kwells. Yes, you need never be 
sea-sick or air-sick again. The 
same formula that helped the 
troops land fresh on stormy 
D-Day is now at your druggist 
under the name Kwells. A/most 
nf e in action. Every yachts- 
man’s first aid kit should include 
Kwells (supplied to the British 
Admiralty). Ask your druggist 
for Kwells, 65c. 





















PREVENT TRAVEL 
SICKNESS BY 
CAR, TRAIN, 
SHIP, PLANE. 
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HOUSE EXPECTS RECALL 


British MP’s Finish Weary Session 
With Grim Churchillian Survey 


London. 


PARLIAMENT is not due to meet 
again until October 17, but only the 
most optimistic of MP’s can really 
expect the summer recess to last so 
long. Members who had planned to 
spend part, at least, of the holiday 
abroad are now busy with new plans 
that will permit them to get back to 
Westminster with the minimum of de- 
lay. They expect to be recalled, and 
are not counting on much warning. 

Such recalls have not been frequent 
even in the troubled modern history 
of Parliament, but people remember 
that last year the House reassembled 
for the three-day debate on Devalua- 
tion, and then dispersed again for the 
remainder of the recess. 

None the less, Parliament has brok- 
en up in a very gloomy mood. For one 
thing, it has been a particularly hard 
session. With the Government and Op- 
position so evenly divided in numbers, 
the supporters of either side have had 
to be present in force most of the 
time. This has meant a constant and 
heavy strain. Members are in need of 
rest and of time to look after their 
private affairs. It is more than usually 
depressing for them to feel that they 
are not likely to get it. 

If there were any cheerfulness left 
in the House of Commons, the debate 
on defence would have dispelled it. 
Mr. Churchill in asking for a secret 
debate—a motion defeated only be- 
cause the sudden return of Mr. Bevin 
gave the Government a majority of 
one—stated that he would be unable 
to speak with the necessary freedom in 
a public hearing. But the questions he 
asked and tentatively answered as to 
the strength of Russia in armed forces, 
in tanks, in aircraft, in submarines, 
and the nature and extent of the de- 
fence that could be offered by Western 
Europe and this country in particular, 
were such as to arouse in Parliament 
and in the country generally the grim- 
mest forebodings. 

Only the atom-bomb, it seems, and 
American superiority in its develop- 
ment stands between Britain and a 
bombardment compared to which the 
ordeal of the last war would be trivial 
“That is what we are living on now,” 
said Mr. Churchill.—P.O'D 


THIS KIND OF WAR 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


bias. was our best defence policy. 

The Canadian Chiefs of Staff, how- 
ever, have been fully awake to an 
alternative contingency: a clash of 
massed manpower between the Soviet 
Army and the Western ground forces, 
each armed with improved, conven- 
tional weapons. 

The obvious theatre for such a trial 
of strength was, and remains, Central 
and Western Europe. The Balkans, 
Middle East, and Southesst Asia were 
also rated as danger spots, but of a 


lower order of strategic importance. 
We also expected, in any such con- 
ventional war, a vicious attack on our 
seaborne commerce by greatly im- 
proved enemy submarines. 

This familiar model of war was 
looked upon, until 1949, as much 
more likely, and more imminent in 
time, than the remote push-button 
affair which has remained foremost 
in the public mind. 


Merging 


Since September of last year, when 
Russian possession of atomic weapons 
was Officially confirmed, these two 
contingencies—an atomic war and a 
clash of massed manpower—have be- 
gun to merge into one. Greater stress 
has been laid on the combat training 
of naval, ground and air cadres which 
would form the nucleus of expansion 
for a substantial Canadian field force 

in Western Europe, and (it was 
hoped) in time—behind the Western 
Union’s tenuous military screen. 


Meanwhile, plans and limited action 
were initiated for the civil defence of 
Canada and for equipping our forces 
with armament of improved design 
over that of the large, obsolescent, re- 
serve stocks left over from World 
War II. The Arctic flank of Canada 
continued to receive close attention. 
The early-warning radar screen across 
our northland remains, however, in 
the blueprint stage. On the credit side, 
it can be stated that Canadian regular 
forces are now as well trained for 
Arctic and sub-Arctic combat as any 
in the world, including those of Nor- 
way, Sweden and the Soviet Union. 
Even our reserve units have been 
given a recent taste of winter rigors. 

All this was strictly necessary and 
was carried out at quite reasonable 
cost. The $425 million defence bud- 
get for the current fiscal year 1s only 
3.3 per cent of Canada’s National In- 
come. This compares with a defence 
budget of $13,500 million for the U.S 

(6.1 per cent of their National In- 
come )—betore Korea. In both coun- 
tries, the effort to achieve economy 
has resulted in an ambitious frame- 
work tor mobilization. It 
provided, however, a quite inadequate 
scale of combat-ready 
ing” 


ultimate 
“torces-in-be- 


If. as has been suggested unofficial- 
lv, Canada’s defence expenditures are 
now to be raised by only some $5 
million, then we are certainly not fae 
ing up to the new realities. 

\ further $300 million of supple 
mentary defence estimates, in the next 
twelve months, would be painful medi 
cine to the Canadian taxpayer, but it 
would make good sense as minimum 
additional coverage against the clear 
lv defined national insurance risks of 
today and tomorrow. 

(This is the first of two arttcies by 


Col. Goforth ) 
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VARSITY ARENA 
THURSDAY, AUG. 17, AT 8.30 P.M. 
IDA KREHM, Pianist 


Guest Artist 


GUY FRASER HARRISON 


Guest Conductor 
Box Office at  Heintzman’s, 195 Yonge St., 
Moodey’s, 90 King St. W 21 Bloor St. W 
2069 Yonge St. Tickets — Reserved, $1.00, 60c 
General Admission, 40c. NO TAX 








RESERVATIONS 
_ BEFORE 
you leave for 








%& Gleneagles Hotel in the foothills of the 
Scottish Highlands is a must for golf in its native 
setting. Britain's premier resort hotel features 
squash, tennis, an indoor swimming pool, cinema 


and dancing. Open Easter to October. 


* Welcombe Hotel, Stratford-upon-Avon, joins 
comfort with courteous service in an atmosphere 
of “Older England."’ Open year ‘round. 
Further information and reservations from 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or from 


British Railways 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
69 Yonge Street 


%& 47 Hotels of high standard are 
operated by 


THE HOTELS EXECUTIVE 


eee Ola 





CW Gath Te 
RI) BD 







HEADMASTER 
ROBERT E. K. ROURKE, M.A. 
NEWMARKET, ONT 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 






13th 
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VELVET on the way in . @ suit with or 


newness in its longer revels, stem-slim skirt: adaptability in its sleeveless waistcoat, 


brilliant buttoned. A forecast fashion from the collection 





' of Autumn velvets, Fashion Floor, the Third 


TORONTO 





ANNIE FORTISSIMO; 
COURAGE SOSTENUTO 


THE PROBLEM facing the tr; pos: 
ers of a stage-play to the screen .cems 
to be the difficulty of maintaini ¢ the 
theatrical atmosphefe on whieh a 
musical depends for its success. Since 
we're conditioned to realism anc more 
realism in our screenfare, the! the 
tendency to take films for gospe! Thus 
the stylized ilter- 
nating beiween 
song, dance and 
dialogue that 1s the 
essence of musical 
comedy may leave 
the audience with 
a cheated sense of 
hokum. 
In “Annic Get 
Your Gun’ the 
d problem has been 
thoughtfully met and solved. True. the 
whole thing has been blown up to an 
MGM-sized behemoth but the spirit of 
the stage version has been retained 
almost intact. Thus the bursting into 
song is taken to be a logical and na- 
tural transition from = a_ story that 
makes no pretence to be anything but 
the story of Betty Hutton impersonat- 





MELWYN BREEN 


ing Betty Hutton, fortissimo 5OS- 
tenuto, and very often, vibrato. The 
charm of “Annie,” stage or screen 


stvle. depends on its music, its color 
and its hustle and bustle of Wild-West 
showmanship, and all these come to 
good account. 

The music isn't particularly mem 
able, in the sense that the music of 


Rodgers and Hammerstein is memor 
able, but Irving Berlin has given us 
several hit songs which though now 
defunct can easilv stand revival. The 


too, some of the film’s best songs 
which never received best-selling ac- 
clamation because of their contextua 
significance now come into their own 
e.g. “You Can't Get a Man With 
Gun.” Most of the songs are delivered 
front and centre and if Betty Hutton 
is loud, the accompaniment 1s often 
louder. Though the din is sometimes 
earsplitting, Miss Hutton stil! can 
make as much noise as Ethel \lerman 
who still has my money for the Annie 
Oakley role. 

The book concerns Annie (Oakley, 
the Ohio sharpshooter, who trive led 
with Buffalo Bill's Wild-West Show 
Romance is provided in the person ol 
Frank Butler (Howard Keel): © omed’ 
by Louis Calhern as Buffi Bill, 
Keenan Wynn as manager 
show, Edward Arnold as Pawnee Bill 
head of a rival show and J. Carroll 
Naish, as a very funny Sittin Bull 

The film is as artificial as | snow 
storm paperweight; it’s full « color. 
sound and fury, Indians, horses an¢ 
wisecracks. I will still hold out ‘or the 
Stage version's superiority, )bably 
because I like to imagine m‘ heatré 
horses “printing their proud >oofs! 
the receiving earth.” But that »appem™ 
to be the only comment I « make 















Che Films department will con- 
lp 
ducted by Melwyn Breen while 


Mary Lowrey Ross is on va ation 
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st its being one-of the best and 
cheerful musicals to come our 
since Astaire and Rogers. 


EAR-DOCUMENTARY of a 
om trek is the latest from Di- 
John Ford. In “Wagonmaster” 
s an unpretentious (for Holly- 
storv of a Wwagon-train trip to 
san Juan Valley through that 
yristling desert. The film is slow- 
geared to the speed of the cov- 
igons but the journey is fraught 
he hazards most probably en- 
red by a group of defenceless 
surageous travellers looking for 
Promised Land. Surprisingly 
. the journey’s hazards are not 
ynventional ones: there is a 
ned attack by the Navajos but 
urn out to be partial to Mor- 
ind the only dust that’s bitten 
kicked up at a camp shindig 
by the Indians in their honor. 
yards are unbroken trails, lack 
r and—a quintet of the most 
ng villains I have ever seen. 
ewhere in the desert the wagon 
» joined by the Cleggs, a family 
oral gunmen, led by “Oncle 
(Charles Kemper). So far as 
remember, the portrayal ot 
and mental degeneracy has 
een so dramatically presented. 
re only routed after an appall- 
vicious showdown which liter- 
ide mv fell of hair rise and 
ite were in’t. 


Of the plavers, Ward Bond, as the 


in leader, cashes in on the 
nee of a nearly interminable 
{ bit parts to give us a three- 
onal characterization. Two 
ners, Ben Johnson and Harry 
Ir.. as hired guides tor the 
re decidedly unheroic since 
has ever used the guns they 
\long the way, Alan Mowbray 
nne Dru show up as medicine- 
oupers but they happily take 
‘trusive place in the line. One 
comment: the film is filled 
voiced renditions of Western 

the Sons of the Pioneers. 

never seen this choir off the 
1 of a dude ranch, thev tend to 
ut as Autry goes, I suppose, 


the horse-opera. 


—MGM 
ANNIE GET YOUR GUN" 
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| What’s it really worth? 


The smile of a shut-in who knows you haven't 





forgotten... 
The rush of fire-trucks answering a frantic call... 
ye The daily ordering of food for the family meal... 


The friendly chat, the urgent reminder, the 


important business decision 


IT’S HARD TO MEASURE THE TRUE VALUE 
OF ALL THE THINGS YOUR TELEPHONE 
DOES FOR YOU. 


Yer TELEPHONE SERVICE is one of the smallest items 
in your family budget. And at the same time your tele- 
phone brings twice as many telephone users within your 
reach as it did ten years ago. Today, as always. your 


telephone is big value. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 








or for a higher grade of 
ckly as 


seen 

OU ARE WAITI 
i y have our assurance th 
necessary facilitie 
to all who want it, whe 


NG FOR A TELEPHONE, 


at you will have it just as qu! 
<= ; iS 

s. Our continuing goal is to p 

n and where they want it. 


service, YO 
can provide the 
vide the kind of service 


—— 


|= 
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ST. THOMAS 
> oe” Pe ONTARIO 


Ontario Ladies Gllege 


FOUNDED 1874 © WHITBY, ONTARIO 


A Residential and Day School for Girls, near 
Toronto, offering Elementary School to 
Senior Matriculation. Music, Art, Household 
Science (dietetics), Secretarial Science, 
Speech Arts and Drama. Valuable entrance 
scholarships. Prospectus on request. 

REV. S. L. OSBORNE, B.A., B.D., Mus. D., Principal 


Famous Canadian school for girls, 
founded 1877. For illustrated 


Prospectus with full inforr 





regarding courses, fees and College 
life, write to the Principal 


Rev. Stephen J. Mathers, M.A, B.D. 
St. Thomas, Ontario 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 7™ 
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4 THE QUALITY ZIPPER = 
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LIMITED, ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO \ 














AIR DAYS 
10 COME 


\C TORS... fine art... 20 beau- 
ing girls 20 (count them) 
games and gadgets . . . mining ma- 
popcorn . . . home cook- 
sts... . manufacturing pro- 
cess showers of fireworks. 
Pp em and a lot of other in- 
ore together, stir vigorously, and 
you got? 

W 1 Fair, of course. Step right 
- and gentlemen, and see the 
i lifetime. 

B thread in the Canadian way 
‘irs provide a rich potpourri 
rful things for all ages 
look at, to listen to, thrills, 
inless education. Want to 
you're really growing old? 

" ind of band music and sight 

igs waving there in the dis- 

longer quicken the step, 
heart beat a little faster, 
s indeed slipped from the 





\ : piel 
. verv long ago our Fairs were } | 
- ‘ - = . ‘ tt 
m Mos al in atmosphere. Now Can- at 
rc] co ° - : , | 
ada s ing of age is reflected in the 
wang character of her Fairs. To- 
nay show us new facets of the hI 
Cana way . .. great industrial MADAME ST. LAURENT will take part in opening ceremonies of Canadian Nation- id 
; : ft HY 
Uey , > ~ha 7 "pccp ‘ . , ’ . r | | 
3 nts, new chemical processes, al Exhibition. She will be guest of honor at Women’s Division luncheon where service ' 
W ‘niences, new erchandise ; : , | 
- — oo merchandise shown above is to be used for first time. The new earthenware, by Sovereign Potters, 
thing from new potato peel- eas 
: io's floral bl Trill } } | 
5 lto ar. far rr ; lem, r , ; s ¥ ’, red-centere 
Vv speed boats. Hamilton, bears Ontario's floral emblem illium pattern tas white, red-centered 
\ and fun, too. flower with touches of grey, dark green leaf, ivory. Silverware is Cello pattern | 
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A FUTURE filled with question marks . 





Ph 


. or an assured and happy childhood? 





—Roy Pinney 


The Unwed Mother... 
Her Right To Her Child 


by Svanhuit Josie 


THE CASE had all the elements 
human interest. drama, tragedy. Here 
before the Supreme Court was a dis- 
traught mother suing for return of the 
hild she had borne out of wedlock. 
She had handed the baby over to fos- 
ter parents with a view to adoption. 
Now her parents were prepared to give 
the child a home. But the foster par- 
ents refused to give it back 

Whatever the grave, gray-haired 
judges decided. someone was going 
o be hurt, for the case involved the 
raw emotions of at least four people. 
would change the entire course of at 
least one lite. As the case was fought 
through the courts, its progress was 
watched closely by many Canadians. 

fhe mother won the case. Decision 
of the Supreme Court of Canada a 


few weeks ago was that 


[H¢ mother of an iilegitimate 
ch en rivht tf its ’ jy 
Child as a ig lo Ws Custody, 
and that, apart from statute, she 
can lose such right only hy ahan- 
dadoning the child or so muiscon- 
aim , Herse fhatin the opinion 
of the Court her character ts such 


as to make tt unproper that the 
Child should remain with her. 
hose interested in social problems 
of unmarried mothers and their chil- 
dren should welcome the Supreme 
Court's decision. There has never been 
any question about the legal respon- 


sibility of the unmarried mother to 
maintain her child. But the rights of 
the natural mother have been getting 
less and less attention. They have been 
almost torgotten by many who have 
been all out for helping childless cou- 
ples to satisfy their desire for children. 

Ot course, when a child has been 
legally adopted, the child belongs to 
its adopted parents. All ties, both of 
rights and responsibilities between 
mother and child, are cut by a Court's 
adoption order. 

This is right and proper. Otherwise 
the adopting parents would have no 
assurance that their plans for an 
adopted family would never be upset. 

But it has been argued in some 
quarters that the mother should lose 
all her rights when she signs the pre- 
liminary agreement to hand the child 
over to strangers who plan to adopt it. 
This in spite of the fact that the law 
does not permit her to sign away her 
liability to maintain the child. Those 
who take it from her are free to hand 
it back to her at any time before the 
Court makes an adoption order.* She 


In Ontario this is generally a two-year 
period. Recently a report was prepared by 
nine top U.S. welfare authorities at re- 
quest of Toronto’s Community Chest serv- 
ices. It is recommended that legislation 
changes be sought to make the probation- 
ary period at most one year in length 


is legally responsible to receive it and 
to pay for its support. Some foster 
parents do change their minds. 

Such an obviously unjust and one- 
sided arrangement has not received the 
approval of the Supreme Court. 

In our society parenthood is socially 
acceptable only in marriage. As A. E. 
Crew has pointed out in “Measure- 
ments of the Public Health” we con- 
demn and punish illegitimacy “not 
because it robs the dependent child 
of the protection and care of its own 
parents to its own great disadvantage. 
but because the child is likely to be- 
come a burden or an embarrassment 


to other people.” 


The Stigma 


Our attitude to the unmarried moth- 
er and her child in Canada has im- 
proved somewhat in recent decades. 
But there is still a serious stigma at- 
tached to her: many handicaps con- 
tinue to plague her child. Little or no 
stigma attaches to the father, although 
in “many cases financial responsibility 
is fixed on him. 

Less than five per cent of children 
born alive in Canada are illegitimate. 
But even this means that in 1946 there 
were 13.595 children born in Canada 
who were registered as_ illegitimate. 
In the 20 years (1926-45 inclusive) 
each five year period has shown an 
increase in percentage of illegitimate 
births. Same is true in all provinces 
except Manitoba and Quebec. 

There is no doubt that the abso- 
lute number of illegitimate births in 
Canada is growing steadily. From 
1926 to 1946 the number more than 
doubled. Because of non-reporting 
and other factors, these are minimum 
numbers. (When the Family Allow- 
ances Act was passed, a considerable 
number of children were registered 
who had never been reported before. 
Every year unregistered children turn 
up at school.) 


Sexual Irregularities 


Dr. G. F. Davidson, now Deputy 
Minister of National Welfare, has said 
that, “The question of illegitimacy 
lies, in a sense, at the very heart and 
core of the child protection problem. 
From the date of its birth the illegiti- 
mate child potentially lacks the full 
measure of adequate guardianship 
which other children possess. . .” He 
pointed out that when_ illegitimate 
children constituted only four per 
cent of all Canadian births they pro- 
vided from 20 to 30 per cent of the 
children requiring protective care of 
a children’s agency or institution. 

A high proportion of sexual irregu- 
larities do not result in birth of chil- 
dren. It is estimated that the social stig- 
ma attaches to less than a third of 
the women who actually conceive 
children outside marriage—the minor- 
ity who, for one reason or another, are 
not married to the father or some 
other man before the child is born. 

When a large part of the population 


could truly say of the mother or her 
child. “There but for the Grace of 
God go I’, it seems harsh to jeave 
them both in what is today a vei. dif. 
ficult position. 

Probably the most important Jues- 
tion the unwed mother has to Cecide 
is whether she should keep her child 
or give it up for adoption. 

Contrary to popular belie! the 
mother instinct is equally strong 
whether the mother is married ©; not. 
A former director of the Montreal 
Women’s Directory (now merged 
with the Children’s Aid Society ) has 
said that 75 to 80 per cent of unmar- 
ried mothers want to keep their chil- 
dren. In only a few cases has she 


found the first inclination was vet 
rid Of it. , 

Her agency's policy is to separate 
mother and child only as a last re. 


sort. Illegitimacy alone is not con- 
sidered enough. The Infants’ Homes 
of Toronto care for about 1,000 chi 
dren of unmarried parents annuall 
They report that more than half of 
these finally keep their babies 


Social, Financial 


But reliable and specialized soci: 
agencies such as those mentioned har 
dle only a small proportion of Can 
ada’s thousands of unmarried moth 
ers. And, as the three learned judges 
who sat on the Roval Commission | 
Child Welfare in Alberta said 
years ago, all variations of the p 
for the unmarried mother to keep her 
child “presuppose as a condition for 
success, a more than ordinary combi 
nation of courage and mater! 
stinct on the part of the moth« 

In spite of this fact. if the 
ried mother is given counsel and the 
necessary financial support when she 
needs them most, plans for keeping 
mother and child together can ofter 
be worked out. 

As things are today in Canad 
heavy pressures, social and financia 
descend on unmarried mothers wher 
they are weakest. A very high propor: 
tion are unable to withstand them 
With so many childless couples look 
ing tor children for adoption, the ut 
wed mother is sure to be told otf 
good home with nice people” that 
open to her child. If she has no help 
in her planning, it will not 
to convince her that to give up her 
child is in its best interests. 

She can hardly be expected know 
that the judges of the highes' courts 





measure a child’s welfare iol 
money alone, nor by physic. | com 
fort only” but in its wides' sens 
Lord Esher said in such a c.se that 
“prima facie, it would not be for the 
welfare of the child to be taken awa} 
from its natural parent.” 

If these pressures on the n ther 1 
the first few months are re! eved. 4 
happy solution is often found. »he mat 
marry the father or someone - |se Wh? 
is willing to accept the child. (In BC 
in 1946 there were 169 cases »f legit 
mation by subsequent marria ec of th 
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nat.ral parents. That was about 15 in maintaining their children for any 

per cent of all illegitimate births in length of time. Public day nurseries 

the revious year, for instance.) such as are available in some coun- 
Joe real situation is too often that tries, are few and far between in 

the mother has no choice. She Canada. 

mus: give up her child. But that does The western provinces have taken 

not olve her social problem of which the lead in permitting payment of 


mothers’ allowances to un- 
married mothers who are 
taking good care of their 
children. This is a step in 
the right direction and, no 
doubt, prevents many chil- 
dren from spending their lives in in- 


the -ild’s birth is the sym- 
bol. »tudies have shown that 
a nother whose child is 
take) away from her is more 
like!) to get into the same 
trounle again than the 
who keeps her child. 





mo 
O: ce the child has been adopted by stitutions or roaming around unattend- 
orde: of the Court all the ties are ed on the streets while the mother 
cut, .nd rightly so. But let us make works. 
c s > ’ 2 tive . . 
sure ‘he mother is not forced to give Until the other provinces follow 
; any a y , other : : . 
up baby. Many a young mother this lead and all provinces provide 
has subsequently married and then further help to this unfortunate group 
pined tO! the return of her child. A through financial assistance and day 
high ;oportion of unmarried mothers care of children, their lot will con- 
are the young age group - ee tinue to be a hard one. 
‘hances. Of marrying are excellent. : 
len ae ee We have laws to insure that the 
The \ounger girls as a rule do not ; : 
. 3 ; unmarried mother lives up to her re- 
earn big salaries. They cannot pay ores 
Pe ae ore sponsibilities to her child. It is clear 
for quate care of their children. 
‘ a that we also recognize her rights. It 
The re few positions open to them . . 
hild ane Near a stabil remains for us to take to heart the 
whe 1 child would be acceptable 
, f words of the Alberta Roval Commis- 


the employer. Domestic servants 
whose Wages are notoriously low ac- 
or a disproportionately large Just as long as we recognize by 


sion on Child Welfare: 


number of unmarried mothers. statute and custom, the legal and mor- 

What is the girl to do? Social work- al right of the unmarried mother to 
ers a agreed that if a woman is the guardianship and custody of her 
otherwise a suitable mother she should child, it seems illogical to neglect the 
ot have to give up her child because setting up of adequate machinery to 
it is illegitimate. But few if any private cooperate with her in exercising her 
soc iencies have the necessary rights in a way which will be bene 
funds to subsidize unmarried mothers ficial to the child. 


Brain-Teaser: 


[t?ll Pop Up! 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 













ACROSS DOWN 
12 1. Seaman on spot 7 
iccording to law. (8) 2. Sort of wi 23. (9 . 
iron courage. (6) 3. A car”? Pie! A farce, I think € 
4. Aturn from 2 turn. (4 
) lear an old-countryman 8 
m of a clean G.I.? (7) : 6 oo ace ins truth one lisp : 
Kean’'s impersonations? (5) 7 and 10. Result of Tauru 5 
W irprise to find Canada instead of china-shop? (6, 7) 
ne! (7) 13. Married 16 across must have been this on 
Ss } the outside 3) 
. nd ime 14. In appearance it’s a kind of meal 3 
back to 14 across, and take time 15. It's aye the explosion, it’s the smell! (9 
16. Howlers? The treet-corner one whistl 
M i character. (5 (4, 4 
D et a pint off the bishop? (7) 18. Worshipped e or dead. (6 
ses appear to be prominent in 20. Frederic’s bi was a most 
es. (7) one to the Pirates. (7) 
ae ‘ = 21. Dickens’ cricket pitch? (6 
1usual deep color. (3, 3) 23. Not a horse-opera from / , 
z ties of some interest. (3, 5) 25 The Silver , whe d no te 
per on the witness stand, expected When death approached inlocked he 
surprise. (4-2-3-3 silent throat (4 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


6 
ACROSS 
s . * . oo re 6 a 
} 
ee rr | 
11 
TT yt 
a 
24. E 
ee 
26 Pets 
. | 27. Redheads 
| te ee _ 
2. Introduce 
3. Curse 
5 4. Afflict 
5. Rotates 
Ck free 
7 and 20. Stage Fifty 
8. Gordon 
9. See 
14. Primroses 
CE ris 
17. Lister 
mm re mm es: 
20. See 7 
PITT TTI il 28: 
23. Crepe (119) 


Wednes- 









18. Embower 
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TOAST DEEP... 











Ideal Beauty Salon 


W. O. WIEGAND 


Permanent Waving: Beauty Culture 
Hair Goods 


58 BLOOR ST. WEST GOLD MEDALIST 
TORONTO KI. 1293 DIPLOMIST 





SenLerig 
but newer, Son Sorry 


TOAST LIGHT... 
with Ardena Sun-Pruf Cream 


Keeps you from burning while you bask—safe 
against the sun. Perfect under your powder—or 
without any powder at all! Arden sure. . . Arden 


fragrant; proven by the loveliest women under 
the sun! Ardena Sun-Pruf Cream. 1.50 


with Ardena Suntan Oil 


Incomparable! Helps keep skin soft and smooth 

while tanning. Even men like the fragrant 

whiff of it. And because it is Elizabeth Arden, it leaves 
your skin satin slick, never leathery. Moderately 
priced, too. You need less to do more. 1.25, 1.75 


For further steps in Sun Toasting, consult Miss Arden’s specialist at your favorite shop about 
SUN GOLD OR CANARY RED MAKEUP COLOURS SUN GELEE SLEEK 
VELVA LEG FILM EIGHT HOUR CREAM 


Z 5 
SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 























BLUE GRASS CREAM DEODORANT 





STUDY AT HOME 
rorA DEGREE! 


With the expert help of Wolsey Hal! 
Postal Courses, you can obtain a Degree 
from the University of London (Eng 
No attendance at lectures required: only 
3 exams to pass. Over 11,000 successes at 
London exams 1925-47. Prospectus from 
G. L. Clarke, B.A., Director of Studies 
Dept. OS. 29, 


WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, ONT. 
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AUGUST SALE 
of WINTER COATS 


ee tre With ee iat 


CANADA'S ORGANIZATION STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 





Distaff: 


SHE'LL MANAGE 


ALL PUBLISHERS aren’t mei The 
Macmillan Company of Canad. has 
appointed Gladys 
Neale to the man- 
agership of their 
Educational De- 
partment. She’ s 
the only woman in 
Canada to hold 
such a position. 
And as they say 
in books, she rose 4 
from the ranks— GLADYS NéALE 
from a sales order 
clerk. But that was 15 years ago when 
she didn’t know much about the pub- 
lishing world. In 1941 she became As. 
sistant Manager of the Edue:‘iona 
Department. Gladys is made of sturdy 
stuff, too—not physically but in 
travelling way. She’s made 25 trans. 
Canada promotional trips. 





BA small attractive blonde ezed 
back home to Toronto for a Canadian 
National Exhibition chore. Gail Grant 
is a ballet dancer; has been working 
for Leonidoff of the Radio City Music 
Hall. Leonidoff has the contract fo 
the choreography at the CNE show 
and he’s sent Gail on to start “the 
works.” She’s an author, too. Book 
is “Technical Manual and Dictionar 
of Classical Ballet.” 


@ A young Ottawan violinist Janet 
Jamieson has been awarded a $4() 
scholarship to study at the Royal Cor 
servatory of Music of Toronto. She 
won it on completion of her ARC] 
with first class honors. 


@ The French Government recent 
announced a series of decorations t 
Canadians. Included were crosses 
the Chevalier de la Legion d’'Hon 
to Lady Fiset, wife of the Lieutena 
Governor of Quebec, and to Senator 
Cairine Wilson. 


B Not to be outdone by fric 
band, Mrs. Hugh Joseph MacPherson 
graduated along with him from D 
housie Law School. The lega! coup! 
are from Antigonish, NS, and 
graduates of St. Francis Xavier | 
ersity. Mrs. Hugh was a nurs siste 
in the RCN during the war 


@ The Lieutenant Governo 
will himself present an awar Mrs. 
F. T. Densmore of Glace 

award is an Honorary Life \iemb 

ship in the St. John Ambuliice 5 
ciety. 


@ Off to the University of [:\erpé 
England, to study medicine !s ™ 
pleasant Fall outlook tor Jeu Cum: 
berland of Windsor, Ont. Jo ne 
been serving as psychologist \ it 
Child Guidance Clinic of \\ indsor 
May Court; is a graduat f the 
University of Toronto. 


@ And off to a sultan’s ace 

Turkey is Mrs. Harold Clar! of Te 
ronto. The palace is the mee!' 1g P ace 
for delegates of the World sembi 


of Youth and Mrs. Clark, Vic 2-Chal 
man of the Canadian Covncil ‘ 
Youth Services, has been ask«d by ™% 
Government to accompany | dele: 
gates as senior delegate. 
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Mr. Peek 
& Mr. Frean 
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MORE APPETIZING 


Vite Weat makes any lunch more a, 
ig. It adds flavour to ail — 

swe or savoury. Good by itself . 

goo. with anything. 

§ 


MADE BY 


ga4) 


mae 


MAKERS OF 


Famous Btscutts 





ROGER 
& GALLET 


Sachet 
Dry Perfume) 
in assorted 


fragrances 


Roocer & Gallet Sachet does 





double duty! Their rare 
NS : “OS ae ; 
‘ scouts hint of excitement, 
Irs. ec eae 
I lov. and beauty. You'll like 
he it oecause it’s lasting 
S PAR = — LONDON — SYDNEY — 
ENOS AIRES — NEW YORK 
Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 
vO Ov 85 St. Paul St. E., Montreal 
um = 


BB ru 


information concerning 






S BL tl ose leading Bermuda hotels: p 

e J 

BB /mont Manor 
atace a with COTTAGES 
ih & lhtel & GOLF cluB 4 
ait ; INVERURIE HOTEL 

. a ~ 7° & COTTAGE SUITES A 
a Tex: THE REEFS BEACH CLUB 

the ‘ 
y tne a =e See your 
dele : Se: local Travel Agent or 

+ WilGam P. Wolfe, Rep- 
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@ Winnipeg’s Don H. 
first Canadian President of 
International since 
1943, told the Club’s 3 
Chicago Branch 
that: “we are in |} 
the Front line if a ° 
surprise attack 
comes from Rus- 
sia. Canada could 
not send troops to 
Korea and 
herself wide open =e 
for possible Rus- DON H. MURDOCH 
sian air attacks across Alaska and the 
Northwest Territories. Trained U.S. 
airborne divisions have not been com- 
mitted in the Korean fighting.” 


FIRSTS 


Murdoch, 
Kiwanis 


leave 





@ A 16-year-old from Toronto Mal- 
vernettes AC set a new Ontario record 
at Pantry Park, Toronto. In the On- 
tario Women’s Track and Field Cham- 
pionships, Mildred Grosse finished 
the Junior 60 metres in 7.7 seconds. 
The former record of 7.8 was set in 
1935. Ella Anderson of Hamilton 





Telegran 


JAVELIN throw champion: 98 9", 


Olympic Club won the senior javelin 


throw with 9S’ 9”. Arline Weeks 
otf East York Track Club took 
the P. J. Mulqueen Trophy tor 


Joan 
Malvernettes who finishec 


juniors. Senior Went to 
Nimmo ot 


point champions. 


crown 


Renison, 
arrived 


@ When the Rt. Rev. R. J. 
Anglican Bishop of Moosonee, 
by plane at Waswanipi Lake, Que., last 
week, the whole settlement was there 
to meet him, all set for a wedding 
When the Bishop made his yearly calls 
in 1947, 1948 and 1949, the prospec- 
tive bridegroom, Jacob Happy Jack, 
was away fishing, and the bride, Silver 
Moon Glow, was disappointed There 
a preacher within hundreds of 
miles of this remote James Bay out- 
post. This time the timing was pertect 
The Bishop performed the ceremony 
The Hudson’s Bay Company trader 
produced the tri iditional red, green 
and orange cake. And the wedding 
guests kept the party going for two 


wasn't 


days. 


SN August 15, 


@ Josiah Wedgwood’s black basalt ware was a re- 


finement of the Egyptian black previously made by 


earlier Staffordshire potters. This graceful t2a-pot with 


widow knob was thrown and turned at the Etruria 


Works in 1778 and is now in the Wedgwood Museum. 


FOR FASTEST ATLANTIC TRAVEL 


FLY 





BY 


“ROME 


° LONDON 


BOAT” 


<= BRUSSELS 


1950 





11 flights weekly 
4 from Montrea! 
7 from New York 


MOLT TZ TI 


WM ee yd 


COLLEGE 





geistersel chat 


Shortest and Surest 


For your information and reservations see your local 
travel agent —he's our local travel agent, or BOAC 
City Ticket Offices. Ask about swift BOAC Air 


Cargo service, too. $¢ vio B.E 


Me thod”™ 


MATRICULATION—GRADES IX-XiIil 


Registration now in progress for Fall Term 


Individual instruction — Small study 


Combined matriculation and secretarial course—Telephone MI. 2073 


RAC Pa ek) 


gro 
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ups— 
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Newsprint Makers: Big 


“Yes”, Say Many American Publishers and Representative Celler, 
But Here Are Some Facts They Apparently Don’t Know 


by Michael Young 


BIG BUSINESS is vulnerable to pub- 


time. The Canadian 


] 








eWSs rv is certainly no ex- 
ception ‘nt vears it has figured 
. ore versv about price and 
supp Yab ome! 
he is tt this industry, 
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do not Know that such monopolies or 
restraints of trade exist in newsprint 
such charges have been made. I do 
say that any present shortages raise 
the question of whether there may be 
any such monopolies or restraints of 
trade 

Last March his charges became less 
guarded. “Canadian companies”, he 
said, “are guilty of creating an artifi- 


cial scarcity by curtailing production 


or failing to produce to capacity 
It was the shortage that started the 
feud again. The press had its say too 


Stormed Editor and Publisher: “News- 
print manufacturers have succeeded in 


creating a tight market” and what’s 


more, it said later. “The newsprint 
manufacturers are riding the gravy 
train they Know the price is too 


hich 
What American publishers think is 
important to Canadian newsprint 
he U.S. de 


makers: for, although t 
pends on the Canadian industry for 


over SO per cent of its newsprint 
supply. the dependence is mutual. The 
Canadian industry has expanded with 
U.S. demand, and even if the buying 
power of alternative customers were 


Bad Wolves? 


not limited by the dollar shortage, 
their purchases would fall far short of 
making up for the loss of U.S. cus- 
tomers. 

Figures for June this year illustrate 
the dependence. To all customers, in- 
cluding Canadian publications, Cana 
dian newsprint companies sold 440, 

77 tons of newsprint. Of that amount, 
391.239 tons went to the U.S.—that’s 
SS per cent of total sales. Even if the 
Canadian companies did get together 
and act like a monopoly, the existence 
of a potential buyers’ monopoly (in 
jargon, a monopsony) limits the 
amount of squeeze the sellers could 
apply : 

The chart on this page shows how 
Canadian expansion has been deter- 
mined by U.S. demand. When chalked 
up against the capacity of the Cana- 
dian mills, the figures also disprove 
the charge of restricting production 
Since 1947, the mills have, on the 
average, operated at more than 100 
per cent of their rated capacity For 
reasons to be outlined later, output 
has been increased by straining exist- 
ing equipment rather than building 
new mills This kind of expansion, 
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Kenneth Roberts 


INVESTIGATOR CELLER: From 


present shortages, a raised questio 


after a certain point, increases cost 


disproportionately to the increase 
output it gives. That point seems : 
have been passed in the newspr 


industry. A cost analysis of the indus 
trv in 1948 showed that, under oper. 


ating conditions then, the aver 
newsprint-maker could afford t 

his tonnage volume drop by 15 
cent more readily than he could 
ford a five per cent price reducti 

In other words, expansion is bee 
ing increasingly expensive. That's \ 
R. M. Fowler, President of the New 
print Association of Canada 
American buvers, “These 
about the price of newsprint 
at their face value, would m 
one think that American publish 
would rather have lower prices 
new capacity. You certainly ¢ 
both.” 

All right, then why not bi 
mills? Rising unit costs might he 
en that way. There are two 
why not. In the first place, reco 
tions of the 1930's are st I 
Those were the days when 
OOO.000 tons capacity stood 
then, U.S. criticism raged 
charge, ironically, was “w 
expansion” The postwar ye 
first time, for many com 
which even reasonable pri 


been made. One of the big 


panies, Abitibi, was reorg 
April, 1946, after 14 years 
ership. 

In the second place, new K ¢ 


tal doesn’t seem to be so at 
newsprint as it is to othe! 
paper products. Since the 
have been ten new mills c 
in the pulp and paper ind 
none was for newsprint 


thing has happened in the > 
So the outlook for mucl 

construction is not bright 

less, Newsprint Association | reside 

Fowler believes the increasi! 

can be met. Expansic” cal 


accelerated by accurate 
from American publishers 
future needs, and by coope utlve 


titudes between the two ind es 
Unfortunately, so far, ther 
these two conditions has n mel 
That has had a great deal t. do 
CONTINUED O% PAGE 
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VEZ Coca-Cola glacé”, said 
th sign in the Gaspé village store 
. dow. So we stopped and went 
in ‘0 do a little buving. I said 
br -htly: “Bon jour, madame: il fait 
tre. beau temps aujourd’hui.” This 
is oretty nearly as far as I go in 
French, but the statement was fully 
jus fied by the actual state of the 
we.ither, and I felt somewhat 
desied when the proprietress re- 
plicd “Pardon, monsieur; je ne 
coniprends pas l’Anglais.” 

owever, another customer, evi- 
dentty a fellow-resident of the vil- 
la came to my rescue with the 
comment that my French was dif- 
because I spoke the true 





to t 


Parisian. That, I felt, was a good 
D to leave it. This customer, in- 
cidentally, was having a “perman- 
e the store, though small, was 

iuty shoppe as well as a gen- 
e merchandise mart. My wife 


| asked the two ladies what 

thought about the fighting in 

Korea. They replied that war was a 

bad thing but the Communists 

bad too and they had to be 

: stopped sometime. This, we found, 

 s d to be the general view 
? wherever we went. 
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the Maritimes we met one or 
veople who had a low opinion 
ntario, on the ground that it 
‘ f-centred and has grown rich 
: expense of the Maritimes, but 
vere personally as kind as 
This vacation journey 
Quebec’s Gaspé Peninsula 
Nova Scotia’s South Shore and 
\nnipolis Valley, our main objec- 
Was as successful as any we 


C be. 


; taken anywhere. The Gaspe 
: ( is startlingly beautiful in a 
_ ind rugged way. We had seen 
erless pictures of the Percé 
: R which indeed is arresting 
h, but the hundreds of miles 
: intry that precede it (we had 


‘d southward round the pen- 
present a 
of mountain 

I Canadian 


succession of 
and coast and 
village 
ake even famed Percé a mi- 
traction. There is but one 
h route and it’s pretty steep 
ts, but not troublesomely so. 


Settings 


Ou \oes Cape Cod 


wite and I found Gaspé and 
ng Prince Edward Island 
's trim farms and red roads 
ew Brunswick and Nova Sco- 

satisfying, and felt strong- 
: they deserve more attention 
I holiday-minded Canadians 
U.S. tourists were 
in numbers, but relatively 
inadians. Canadians go to 
Cod in Massachusetts and 
Nova Scotia with its infin- 
iperior attractions—superior 

its more beautiful and 
more of it (it’s a hundred 
is big as Cape Cod), and be- 
Ce there’s no question of the 


ley get. 


«Veneney 





Vacation Report 


genuineness of its local color. 

On Cape Cod you suspect that 
Old Skipper Joe is one of the stage 
props, like Provincetown’s town 
crier. Not so in Nova Scotia; there 
the fishermen are busy at their 
lobster pots and weirs and nets, you 
smell the fish as well as the sea, and 
the ox teams on the roads and fields 
are real enough. Yes, ox teams, 
any number of them, pacing along 
with their soft eyes and an air of 
contentment, unhurriedly pulling 
heavy wagons. The drivers, if not 
the oxen, are pretty nearly as inter- 
ested in you as you are in them. 
Rewards for Explorers 

The highway skirts bay after bay, 
cove after cove, almost all with a 
fishing village or at least a fisher- 
man’s dwelling or two, and all as 
picturesque as can be. You are 
constantly tempted to explore, and 
rewarded when you do. Towns 
like Lunenburg, Liverpool, Locke- 
port, Yarmouth and Digby are full 
of subjects for the amateur pho- 
tographer. All around the South 
Shore—indeed, all through Nova 
Scotia, there is a great deal to in- 
terest the history-minded visitor, 
such points as Shelburne, the site 
of an unsuccessful 
U.E.L. settlement in 1783 (popula- 
tion the next year 10,000, in 1818 
only . 


ambitious but 


300); Port Roval, where vou 
see an example of the earliest Euro- 
pean building traditions that were 
transplanted to the new world, in 
the form of a reconstruction of the 
extensive trading and colonization 
settlement built by the Sieur de 
Monts in 1605, and. up in the 
Minas Basin, Grand Pré, 
there is a beautifully 
memorial to 


where 
landscaped 
Longfellow’s Evan- 
geline and the expelled Acadians. 
And, of course, there’s the 
polis Valley, famous for its beauty 
and its apple orchards. 

One of the chief charms of the 
Maritime Provinces is the absence 


Anna- 


of the blatant commercialism that 
is SO COMMON in tourism elsewhere 
I felt sympathy for a gent!eman 
in New Brunswick, when we had 
stopped to look at the reversing 
falls at Saint 
hoped he would not live to see 


John, who said he 
tourists Overrunning his province. 
But they are far from doing so now, 
and surely a region with so man\ 
attractions could do more to make 
them known to Canadians else- 


where, with benefit to all concerned. 


by 
P. M. Richards 


—J. Steele 


Pr 
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Purchasers and Distributors 


of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


TORONTO 
LONDON 
ST. CATHARINES 


Wy 


lverr 
l) 


Faves 


MONTREAL 
OTTAWA 


4 
Limited 


Business Established 1889 


WINNIPEG 
HAMILTON 
QUEBEC NEW YORK 


VANCOUVER 
KITCHENER 
BOSTON 


VICTORIA 
OWEN SOUND 
LONDON, ENG. 





( . 
Successful Man's | 

| 
erlime Sob. i 





our private affairs been allowed to lapse 


into a condition which you would not tolerate in any 
department of vour business ? 

By consulting Montreal Trust, vou can enlist at 
moderate eost the collective services of experienced 
men giving full-time attention to the management of 
pe rsonal assets. 

Our services to individuals include: acting as 
executor and trustee under wills, as administrator of 
intestate estates, as agent for other executors and 
trustees and as trustee of voluntary trusts; also, the 
management of securities, real estate and mortgages 
and the preparation of Income tax returns. 


For Corporations we 


pension funds, business insurance trusts and en- | 
dowment funds and as transfer agent and registrar of 
stocks and bonds, as paying agent for dividends and 
l interest and as escrow agent. 
'TREAL TRUST | 
MONTREAL LRUS | 
(om pany 


51 


OFFICES IN 


ict as trustee of bond issues, 


1 Place d’Armes, Montreal 
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Next Week in Business Front— 


THE KILLING OF A PRAIRIE MYTH 


by John L. McDougall 
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Underground Man 


Million Dollar Jobs Are Routine 
For Toronto’s Subway Builder 


by Ruth Honderich 











a 

IT WAS no surprise to his friends in “Don't touch it,” said Rivne; 

the construction business when George “Bring me water.” 
W. Rayner of Toronto landed the He claims men don't float the 
seven million dollar contract to build top, or get there by accident. “Yo, 
the second section of Toronto’s sub- can call a fellow a stuffed shirt  any- 
wav: Canada’s first. thing else you like. If he’s at th. top 
Big, likeable, tough-talking Rayner, it is only because he got there h':nselt 
63, founder and now President of the It’s easier to get there today in it 
Rayner Construction Company of To- ever was. Every man at the top | eve; 
ronto and Moncton, has pulled off met got there by intelligence and wuts 
some very nice jobs. Rayner’s associates claim th. new 
His company ‘began the subway subway chief is well endowev with 

. . 7 ile ~ ave ‘ > eC > i a y i > >a > ro 

I. DEAN BRADLEY J. K. JAMIESON while an even larger project, the nine both. At 16 he headed from Toront 
. for Sault Ste. Marie to work as a clerk 
1. Dean Bradley Ueft) and J. K. Jamieson have been appointed with the Algoma Iron Works. | abor- 
sistant general managers of Imperial Oil’s manufacturing department. “rs were better aid. so a laborer } 
Mr. Bradley, formerly manager of the department’s operating division, en ee eee Se” een ee 
ed Imps a ery. He became superintendent became, and in three years was « full- 


fledged boilermaker with enough 
money to begin university. : 

Often he would walk the four miles 
into Sault Ste. Marie from the iro 


uperintendent 10 years later. 
i trv in Alberta in 1932. 
ller’s department. He 
Im} i ca ciate mans ; } ‘o-ordination and 


company’s 









ng and de works to deposit one dollar with Hed 
ley Marsh of the Bank of Toront 
“And believe me, sister, when Hedle 
Marsh (he’s dead now) got to be 
President of the Bank of Toronto, | 
° * borrowed a whole lot more.” 
EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES FOR HALF A CENTURY He does relate that in his four vears 


at college he never stepped on a street 
car once, paid 50 cents a week torh 
room and got 21 meals for $2.25. 1 
this day he gets a receipt tor his office 
for all his gasoline. 

His engineering degree behir 
in 1905, Ravner went into the ditches 
to learn things from the dirt-digging 
stage. At 23 he was Assistant Gener 
Superintendent of the Kananastiqu 
Power Company at Kakaibeka F. 

But he saw in prospecting a quicke 
way of making money and | 
appealed. He prospected for 
Harry Hammond of Osler and Han- 
mond, with Jack Hammill and 
crowd, and came out of what ist 
Porcupine Camp with some of 
gold ore. Then the money he n 
promptly lost in real estate 

“Some of those fellows I prospecte 


THINK A MOMENT... 





GEORGE RAYNER 


OF PLANS 
FOR TOMORROW 


million dollar power dam at Thessa- 
lon, Was in the final stages of comple- 
II, } tion. Thev built the two million dollar 
= | Winnipeg tail race diversion, Toronto's 
i 1Q0-mile water tunnel, and the airports 
} at Moncton. Brandon and Debert. 
Toronto was pleased when a Cana- 
entualites | dian company got the 7,000-foot, sec- 


ond subway section, vet few citizens 























; one k hat ¢ R looked lik with are millionaires today. | m 
} Knew what George Rayner looke > 
f is no time had “4 : ee = oe ried and had to settle dows.” He 
a EES x9 had heard much abo ; sO 
« ' c Se nuet i im ; married Lottie Ashlev of Foxbor 
N ar an IQUOF are VV to 
| eet aa ae : e un % i is Ont.. and has one son. 
} OiwusterV, Vet soft-nearte Canadian \ 
now for | ‘ eaeeey ji Ravner knew he could neve wor 
He describes drink as the curse of the : , he crush 
ee see ; : : for anvone else. So from the crusne 
Will attord world and recounts that A. W. Robert-  arauress 
? t tl had I rock and other businesses he | res 
és is 7 son's sharing of this opinion had muc bla in 
b ve Oo come, and give \< i a se : - on ed to the forming of his prese:' 
: : | to do with their forming a partne ) i : 15 
' peace of 1 l tecda I rope ate, ir re a Rt pany in 1923. He employs son 
: my his conviction has nothing to do w : red 
‘ ) 1] | sy t ‘ 1 H | ase - men and operates from a go steke 
- Tnkiesermierre! 4 SuNanewere” acasreUaiis religion, he claim > happens to : 5 
Investments. v« Property, vour Will pores claims. rie just happens tc plant in Toronto’s suburban | casies 
= ; } feel that wav. yk at 

. ranged to best advantage? We can be ; when he is not out having a 00k + 

' Lorin r oo mt Whenever the talk among his what his superintendents al gone 
CONSIGE YY these CTs triends and associates gets around to and that is fairly often 
hee } .Orcve 1 rs te »Y . > . 

é pense | George Rayner’s temperance views, How much wealth George 
someone will always tell this one. Fif- has acquired or how much he ike 
teen Vears ago the construction boss to make on the subwav is an bodys 

review your Was driving along near Campbelltord guess. “Money is relative, money > 

ic Will when a yman 1 t . © ce fe ; 4p atuays 

hen a woman ran to the road, relative.” he keeps saying. wal 

screaming tor help tor a man drown- thought it was.” Hobbies? On! bridst 

THE - now. He claims the title of th , 

R OYA L T R T Rayner pulled to the side of the poorest player, ready to sil 
road, stripped off his coat and dived night he gets the chance. 

s Baie . = - ss rhwal 
COMPANY } in. It was late fall and the water was All Ravner’s men on the  ubwa 
cold. The drowning man had disap- will be Canadians. Top co 'su tin: 

OFF CE R CANADA FROM COAST TO COAS: peared before Rayner could reach him engineer is Fred Alport of O1 a, Ont 
People nearby invited him in to dry of his classmates at the Univesity ‘ 


off. offered him some whiskey Toronto. 
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THE ECONOMY 


VIR \LLY the first step in the re- 
ent of the Canadian economy 
ir footing was taken this week 


Vac 


th ie Ottawa meeting of U.S. and 
Cana. ian heads of the Joint Industrial 
Mobi) vation Committee (SN Aug. 8). 
No itracts for munitions supply 


will come directly from this 
ice, but data on where to place 
lers were correlated and com- 
d, perhaps still more impor- 
rant, reliminary arrangements com- 
for by-passing the dollar- 
excha te Obstacles that have been so 
nt in Canada-US. trade in re- 
iTS. 

‘byect of the conference was to 
coordi ate Canadian and U.S. capaci- 
ties a facilities for production for 
purposes, using and improving on 
xperience of the last war. Much 
iy accomplished in this direction, 
hough the committee was necessarily 
ndicopped by the lack of direction 
p-governmental levels as to the 
extent and even the precise nature of 

irmament. Nevertheless, the ground 
iS for the placing of substantial 
S. war orders in Canada, and for 
eral dovetailing of war pro- 
rement in the two countries. Indica- 
ns are that the governmental Ca- 
vadian Commercial Corporation will 
continue to be the Canadian agency 
illotment of contracts. 
Sumulus to Canadian business, as a 
esult of the current move towards re- 
jament, will be felt directly or in- 
rectly in virtually all fields of pro- 
tion and supply. And it’s likely that 
impact of even the limited rearma- 

Ww in prospect will be sharp 

of the smallness of existing 
eserves of labor supply and produc- 
capacity. This condition means 

sizable increase thereafter in 
production will require a greater 
ers from civilian supply than 
has t case ten years ago. 





Policy 
TAX SET-UP 


FAR-R! ACHING changes in Saskat- 


Wan s provincial-municipal tax set- 
1 store for the province, if 
tte Government implements the rec- 


mei ations of the Britnell report 
icial-municipal relations. 

ihe ) sport recommended: 

olition of the two-mill pub- 
ie tax now being collected 

the rovince, allowing the munici- 

ties oxclusive control of the real 

Pert. tax field. 

(2) | iat crown property of a com- 

merc iture be subject to munici- 


increase on the tax on gaso- 

the present 10 to 12 cents. 

+) irther consideration of the 

offer to collect a small 

on rm fuels to be used for im- 
cal roads. 

tablishment of a municipal 


‘Visor. commission to investigate 
‘sible rants to municipalities and 
rem e¢ them from any possibility 
! pol 


il pressure. 
oost in the provincial grant 
te \nti-Tuberculosis league from 


CANADIAN BUSINESS 


the present $1.50 per patient-day to 
$2. 

These recommendations would like- 
ly cost the Provincial Treasury about 
$2,000,000 annually. 

The report, w hich was two years in 
the making, was prepared by Prof 
George E. Britnell, head of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan Department 


ot Economics and Political Science; 
Dean F. C. Cronkite of the University 
College of Law; and Louis Jacobs, 
of the provincial Department of Muni- 
cipal Affairs. 


Labor: 
PRICES—WAGES 


IHE trend ot prices was beginning 
to look as it had in the early postwat 
years (SN Aug. 1). The reaction of 


"Saves hours of time... 


ii 


_ changes jobs in seconds!" 


Po 


SEE HOW MUCH NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING CAN SAVE YOU! 


often more! 


Concerns of every size and type report savings up to 30°, 
Savings are frequently enough to pay for the entire installation in the first 
year. National’s time-and-money-saving features make this possible 
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organized labor seemed familiar too. 
[he 350,000-member Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor filed a warning with 
the Government that suggested re- 
vival of the wages-tied-to-prices policy. 

In a letter, CCL Secretary Treasurer 
Pat Conroy told Prime Minister St. 
Laurent that, in the view of the CCL, 
Wages were lagging too far behind 
prices. He reminded the PM: “Recent- 
lv a substantial number of our unions 


decided to forego wage increases of 








The removable form bar shown above, which quickly adapts this National Accounting 
1 4 I £ 


Machine to various jobs, is but one of five outstanding features 


National has them all. 


In the office, as in the factory, mechanization cuts overtime, reduces costs. 
National representative to study your present 
accounting set-up and report the savings you may 
expect from a modern National system. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Head Office—— Toronto 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


and only 


Ask your 


CASH REGISTERS - ADDING MACHINES 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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"Maybe I am 
a rugged 


individualist ! 


“No reporters ever interview me. But 
just the same I figure every man should 
have his own opinions about politics, 
foreign affairs, business, what have you. 
“Take all this talk nowadays about old- 
age benefits, for instance. That’s some- 
thing everybody wants. And each man 
has a different idea of how much secur- 
ity he wants and how he'll get it. 


“IT know there are a lot of old folks in 
this country that really need help. But 
while I'm young and earning good 
money, I figure the big part of my own 


security-building job is up to me. 


“So, I’m hanging on to all my life insur- 
ance and adding to it whenever I can. It 
gives me and my family protection now 
— and a better income for the future. 


And it’s all planned the way I want it. 





The LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES in Canada 


life insurance programme. 





7 


“What's more, by relying on life insur- 
ance for my future security, I know 
exactly where I stand. My life policies 
are gilt-edged in any weather. I know 
just how much they’re going to pay off 


— and when. 
“That's the way I like it. 


‘‘Maybe that makes me a rugged indi- 
vidualist. But if it does, there are mil- 
lions of others just like me. Because 
most Canadians like to do things on 


their own!” 


At your S@€rvice€ ... To help you meet your future financial 
needs with made-to-measure planning, your life insurance company serves 
you through a trained life underwriter. He takes a personal interest in your 
problems, analyzes the facts that must be considered in building a sound 
His services provide another great advantage 


of seeking security the life insurance way! 


and their Representatives 


WORKING FOR NATIONAL PROGRESS...BUILDING PERSONAL SECURITY 












371 BAY STREET * TORONTO | 





GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS SINCE 1878. 


Contractor's Performance Bonds 
For Responsible Principals 
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a direct nature with a view to b ing. 
ing about stability in our economic 
relationships.” Under even the present 
price increases, “This . . . cannii be 
expected to continue.” 

Something certainly had hap; ned 
to Canadian prices in the past ‘ear, 
Costs of living in the U.S. and Ce ada 
were rapidly approaching one ano ‘her, 
Between June, 1949 and June, 150, 
the Canadian index fad risen by » yout 
8 times as much as the American one. 
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SPOKESMAN Conroy: Before action 


is taken, situation may get out of hand, 


In the CCL view, price rises would 
accelerate. At the moment, its main 
concern was that “the situation should 
not be allowed to get out of hand 
before action is taken.” 

If the Government wanted labor to 
exercise voluntary wage control, or 
apparently, if it wanted official wage 
control to be effective, it had to start 
by putting a damper on rising prices 
“Labor”, said Conroy, “cannot be ask- 
ed to subject itself to .either a volun- 
tary or an official wage control 1! such 
control measures are introduced with 
price controls during a period when 
high prices continue to increase . 


UP TO THE JONES'S 


HIGH prices may have been the broad 
worry of organized labor, but it wasnt 
the one given by railway union |caders 
as they set August 22 as a strike date 
Keeping up with the Jones’s emed 
to be the big motive. Said the Inter 
national Brotherhoods’ Frank H Ha 
“In Canada the five day, 40 hou week 
. ls becoming increasingly rera 
The railways comprise Canada — nut 
ber one industry, and railway \ rkers 
should not suffer discrimina! on 


such matters as shorter hot and 
wage increases .. .” 
Others have it, why should t we 


was the note sounded by Chair \an 
McGregor of the negotiating 

tee representing the Canadian ! rther 
hood. “Railway workers are ust 


much entitled to a five da wees 
and wage increases to meet in asing 
costs, as... [those] in other ind: stries 

All in all, 16 unions rep! enting 
some 125,000 non-operating | «lal 


men were out to keep up wil! ever! 
one else, whether they ear «d 
right to or not. 
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THERES A 


Beller WAY 


OF REACHING YOUR PROSPECTS 





é 
i. Use the Specialized 
= 
x (42 Service and Advertising 
% , Material of 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for details and 
prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK, LTD. 


THE SENSIBLE WAY TO WRAP 
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SVANIIN 





an easy, efficient 
economical way 
andling coins, use 
nal Paper Goods 
ar coin wrappers. 
today for further 
ture. 


NATIONAL 


PAPER GOODS LIMITED 


A 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
to) 6 @ Ss Montreal e 
Halifax e 


Winnipeg 
Vancouver 





ite of Registry No. C 1244 
issued authorising The Nor- 
nsurance Company Limited of 
en, Denmark, to transact in 
‘he business of Inland Trans- 
Insurance and_ Personal 
Insurance in addition to 
ance and, in addition there- 
‘ommotion Insurance, Earth- 
surance, Falling Aircraft In- 
Hail Insurance, Impact by 
Insurance, Limited or In- 
‘plosion Insurance, Sprinkler 
Insurance, Water Damage 
and Windstorm Insurance, 
the insurance of the same 
is is insured under a policy 
nsurance of the company, for 
is already registered, limited 
business of reinsurance only. 
illemson has been appointed 
ent.” 





PULPWOOD: Distance of cutting-area 


NEWSPRINT 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 


the present shortage. The first con- 
dition is particularly important: news- 
print makers don’t just turn out their 
product and then try to sell it. All 
newsprint is tailor- made against spe- 
cific orders from the customer. Roll 
widths, color and other specifications 
have to be given by him; consequently, 
total production each month is the 
sum total of orders placed by the 
newsprint buyers. If, with no warning, 
there is an upsurge in demand, then 
supply becomes tight. It takes about a 
year to install new machines 

Two years ago, in one of the few 
estimates of future U.S. needs the in- 
dustry has had, the U.S. Bureau of 
Advertising estimated total American 
newsprint demand would be 4,941,000 
tons in 1950. But by 1949 that esti- 
mate had already been exceeded: to- 
tal U.S. demand had reached 5,500,- 
000 tons. But in the face of this, in 
April 1949, the Paper Committee of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association reported: the end of 
the newsprint shortage is in sight in 
spite of increased circulation and ad- 
vertising volume.” In January and 
February this year orders from the 
U.S. did fall off, and Canadian mills 
were operating at less than full ca- 
pacity. 


Fluctuations 


These wide fluctuations in demand 
make it unreasonable and unprofitable 
for the Canadian industry to expand 
to meet the highest demands when 
there is a good ‘chance that new ma- 
chines or mills will lie idle for a sub- 
stantial part of the year. Expansion 
in pre-depression days proved very 
costly when newsprint consumption 
fell during the 1930's. 

Finding new supplies ot pulpwood 
is not easy either. For one thing, the 
fight between the lumber and the pulp 
people for cutting rights, in Ontario’s 
forests particularly, ‘is no less bitter 
than the feud between the newsprint 
manufacturers and the American pub- 
lishers. For another, the cutting areas 
have got farther away from the mills. 
Now it takes a full year for most com- 
panies to get in their pulp logs from 
the cutting area. 

There has to be some warning from 
the customer, therefore, that his re- 
quirements are going to increase. 
When he doesn’t give that warning, 





—CNR 
from mills can delay expansion. 


indeed when he implies the opposite, 
he should be prepared, when they do 
increase, to pay a higher price to meet 
the higher unit costs incurred by the 
manufacturer. : 

If the present big problem of the 
industry can be stated simply as meet- 
ing U .S. demand without running the 
risk of “wild over-expansion”, the ‘solu- 
tion to it is, perhaps, just as simple. 
It’s not so much a matter of solving 
problems of raw material supply or 
mechanics as it is of establishing that 
the mutual dependence of a big sup- 
plier and big customer makes this 
different from many businesses: co- 
operation between buyer and seller is 
imperative. It’s also a matter of facing 
a rather basic economic fact: When 
producers step up production to meet 
a suddenly increased demand, and 
this causes a disproportionate increase 
in unit costs, someone has to pay for 
it: in all other businesses the customer 
does. There seems no reason why 
publishers should be exempted from 
this simply because they have a loud 
voice. 
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THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 






TORONTO 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


a 


CHARLES HEAVYSEGE 


Urgently needed to complete a full- 
length study of this early Cznadian 
poet are the following works of his: 
Sonnets, By the Author of the Revolt 
of Tartarus, Montreal: 1885, <A 
Shakespearian Tercentenary Ode 
(1864), and The Oul (date un- 
known). Owners of these works are 
requested to communicate with T. 
R. Dale, 5661 Drexel Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill, U.S.A., who will gladly 
meet amy expenses in connection 
with their loan or reproduction. 


NOTICE 


is hereby given that the London- 
Canada Insurance Company, Toronto, 
has been granted by the Department 
of Insurance, Ottawa, Certificate of 
Registry No. C.1242, authorizing it to 
transact in Canada the business of 
Earthquake Insurance, limited to the 
insurance of the same property as is 
insured under a policy of fire insur 
ance of the Company, in addition to 
the classes for which it is already 
registered. H. DOUGLAS COO, 

President & Managing Director. 
July 18, 1950. 











NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


68 YONGE ST., TORONTO 1 
R. H. CAMPION, MANAGER FOR CANADA 


A stock tariff company doing business in all 


Provinces of Canada through licensed 


agents and brokers. 
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XPORT 
FILTER TIP 


CIGARETTES 


20's in PACKAGES 
50's in FLAT TINS 
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Who, What And How Much? 


ALMOST 20 per cent of the life poli- 
cies sold to male adults include addi- 
tional term protection, such as the 
family income rider, according to a 
study made in the U.S. by the Agency 
Management Association. But less 
than 2 per cent of the policies bought 
by women included term protection. 

Data for the study were obtained 
from 24,817 policies for a total of 
$100,550.700 applied for from 64 
companies during May, 1949. 

While the study showed that the 
volume of term insurance has been 
increasing to a significant extent, it 
also brought out the fact that it is 
sll the continuous-payment whole 
life policy which accounts for the 
largest. proportion of the ordinary 
agent's sales to men. Term provided 
the next highest volume, percentage 
wise; limited payment whole lite came 
next; and endowment, other than re- 
tirement income policies, ranked 
fourth. With respect to the number of 
policies sold to males, 67 per cent 
were whole life or endowment. 

In the ordinary agent’s female mar- 
ket, both limited payment life and 
endowment were sold more frequent- 
ly than whole life. Both sexes bought 
retirement income policies with about 
the same frequency, but men much 
more frequently bought family income 
(permanent and temporary protection 
in one policy ) as well as term. Among 
females, endowment policies made up 
the largest volume proportionately. 

Of the policies sold by combination 
agents to males, 70'per cent were 
accounted for by continuous and lim- 
ited payment whole lite and endow- 
ment policies without retirement. in- 
come. Limited payment and endow- 
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THE BIG DITCH 
BIG machines, like this one, are being used to dig a $242 million en 
from Winnipeg to Gretna, Man. The trench will be 75 miles lon ind 
4 feet deep. When it’s finished, it will hold the pipe that will move A ctl 
oil from a take-off point of Inter-provincial’s line at Gretna to refine 


ment, however, made up larg pro- 
portions than continuous pe ment 
whole life. It was shown that males 
were much less likely to buy  ctire. 
ment income, about equally likely to 
buy term, and much more lik !y to 
buy family income. In terms ©! yol- 
ume, continuous whole life acco inted 
for the biggest volume, from per- 
centage standpoint, sold to men. with 


endowment next and term thi Fe. 
males bought very little retirement 
income but a great deal of limited 


payment life and endowment. 

It was also disclosed that ¢ per 
cent of the insurance sold by ordinary 
agents to males was in policies of 
$10,000 or more. Policies of less than 
$5,000 represented only 13 per cent 
of the total volume, while those of 
$25,000 or more represented 22 per 
cent of the total. 

Of the ordinary insurance sold to 
males by combination agents, 30 per 
cent was in policy units of $10,000 or 
more, while policies of less than $5,000 
represented 28 per cent of the total. 
For women, only 5 per cent was in 
units of $10,000 or more, while 86 
per cent was in policies of less than 
$5,000. 

It was revealed that the greatest 
change in the market in the past seven 
years has been the drop in the sale of 
$1,000 policies to both men and won- 
en, and the increased sales of larger 
policies. One of the surprising facts 
brought out was the small proportion 
of policies sold with a settlement op- 
tion, other than a lump sum, selected 
by the insured: only 6 per cent ot 
policies issued to all adults contain 
ing the selection of such an option 


George G ert 
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The Armstrongs see the country... 


Like he always promised, Dad has bundled the family into 
the car to show them this great big country. There’s lots to 
see—and they've seen lots. Historic places, mountains, lakes 

new things—strange things—and wonderful! Seems like 
theyre full up to here from looking. 

Not everything is strange, though. Stores all the way across 
the country carry the products the Armstrongs know and 
recognize. And how do they recognize them? By brand name 

the name the manufacturer gives a product so that people 
can tell it from any other. 

Actually, the Armstrongs know, buying by brand name is 
the only way to get exactly what they want. 

Brand names mean protection, too. By knowing brand 
hames you make the manufacturer responsible for the quality 
f products that bear his brand name. Any manufacturer 


knows that if you find his products good, you will buy them. 


If not, you won’t—and the manufacturer will be forced out 
of business. 

Brand names mean progress. Each manufacturer works to 
improve his products so his brand name stands for even 
better value and quality. 

See that you get quality, protection and... exactly what 
you want, by buying products by brand names. You'll find 
some of Canada’s finest brand names in ads right on the 


pages of this magazine. 
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a Cis AS you 


Blue water washes the white sands the land that unfolded before them. Their 
. .. and Canadians relax in the long, story—and the story of the nation they 
sun-filled days of summer. Even the founded—is told in Canada Unlimited, an 
earliest Canadians tempered work with illustrated 144-page book published by the 
relaxation . . . finding new beauty in O’ Keefe Foundation. 


% For your copy of this inspiring story, send 25c in cash (no stamps or 


cheques, please) to Canada Unlimited, Dept. (T), O'Keefe House, 9 

Toronto, Ontario. Please print your name and address clearly. All e 
money received will be donated to the Canadian Citizenship Council 

. .. @ group of service, welfare, fraternal and other organizations. 

The Council's aim is to acquaint new Canadians with the opportunities 


offered by democratic citizenship in Canada. BREWING COMPANY LIMITED 











